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200 Soviets pulling most of the strings in Angola 


By June Gouduln 

Stuff forn-spcmdent uf The Christian Science Monitor 

Luanda, Angola 

Soviet influence has Ihm?u increasing .steadily in Angola 
since the Popular Movement fur the Liberation of Angola 
(MIM.A) won the civil war with massive Cuban anti Russian 
assistance early this year. 

Although i he Russians number only about 200, according 
to Western diplomatic sources, they arc extending their 
control thrflWjh fhc Cubans. East Germans, and Portuguese 
CompwdlTsls 

.~>Thf > Russians themselves are teaching interna] security 
methods to MPLA soldiers. The Soviet KGB Is effectively 
in control of the Departments of Information and Security 


of Angola (MIKA), according to dlscnc-hanlcd Western left- 
ists and Western business sources in Luanda . 

Russians nre living in hotels m Luanda, ami, according to 
Western businessmen, Russians live in a compound near 
the president ial pulacu. 

The Cubans number 20 to 25 thousand, according to a 
..^Wciitem-.TOurce-aympnihoUc to .the government. East Ger- 
many has 1,000 to 2,000 technicians working fn govern- 
mental ministries Families uf Ixith the East Germans and 
Cuban officers play nnd swim on the beaches near Luanda. 

Portuguese Communists - who follow a pro-Moscow line 
- are popping up in Angola, according to leftist sources. So- 
viet MIGs in Angola are being flown by former Portuguese 
Air Force pilots as well as by Algcriun pilots, Western busi- 
ness sources say. 


Although Angolan President Agosiinho Nrto’.s friendship 
with Portuguese C.utnmunLl parly leader Alvaro Cunhal 
goes back lo 1956, Western diplomats consider the Presi- 
dent n moderating Influence, lie has u white wife, his chil- 
dren are mestizo (mixed race), and he fnvnrs multiracial* 
lsm. If he cannot stay In power - and same diplomats view 
the situation as touch-and-go - the exlremislH or pro-So- 
viels will gain control. 

Tha Soviets reportedly back Interior Minister Alves Ber- 
nardo WapUsta, under whose department niSA operutes. 
Mr. Baptism, nicknamed Nlto Alves, Ls an unthvhite, black- 
power man whose tough racist speeches hove been subse- 
quently played down by Kcsldunl Nelu. 

oi'lcMii turn to Pnge 13 


After Brezhnev 

Will Moscow’s 
next leader 
be ‘safe’ 
enough? 

By David K. Willis 
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Forces now at work beneath the glacial sur- 

face of the Soviet Union are likely to produce /i 

L algnttlcaht changes in the world pattern of (It- ' : 

! plumacy before lung. •' vi , ■ ■i P j®. 

As Moscow enters its seventh decade of \ 

commufjjsm, the forces gather slowly find de- * 

llberatety. Thoy arc often difficult foT jliL j 
. siders to trace. It is too soon to predict precise 

’ shapes and outlines. 1 1 ■’ 

Ral those who supeipowor 

closely (n Washington and in other capitals In- 
creasingly believe that the leadership logjam 

In the Kremlin Is about to break. Whon burly, 1 

.back-slapping Leonid Brezhnev finally steps i 

down as general secretary of the Communist •; ~-ifa 

Party, his. immediate successor probably will \\ .* . ; ' : ;j| 

.be a “aafe" compromise choice by a 15-man ■*-• ■.; 

Politburo determined both lo present the tm- *’ y kf ; 

age of an orderly succession ■*- and lo avoid 
any possibility of letting any one of Us mem- 

“here accumulate too much power; the memory '-Brar *i / v -' - 

-of Joseph StaUn Is still much too avid to allow f / \ : . 

.that. ' 

3tgte'’ choice - perhaps Andvel W •'/ • . i : ; <- 

■ Klrhew|bPlllfr 'pp 4 y man who now runs in- / ." "* • :>* vi 

“ryC Behind the formality — a nation'* 

. Kulakov, now lp argicuiture. _ „ um Um mm ■' ■ '■■ ’ 1 

ss3»s^.rss Berlinguer: Italy s rising 

; by the memories of Sttajirft'Yi^rteij and of Rus- ^ ' 0 w 
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warm welcome 


AP.pholo 


l; by the memories of StaUri’a'^u^ ^d of Rub- 
li. .sla on ttsknees beroreGermatty-earlylh World 
|i War II nnd more by the knbWle^m!at«the"Sa- 
pjprtot tJnlon has achieved a rougli equality with 
L Washington in military strength, , and a world 
L; role 01 acknowledged weight and influence, 
f Still unclear Is how this new generation, al- 
p- .ready rising to the top positions In lower party 
| ranks and In the government ministries, will 
£ i translate, theso attitudes Into policy toward the 
'United States. Its. comparative youth could 
it more conservative and alive to the 
r n^r^contfpl. nuclear prms and make safe 
| gams already achieved. Or it could lead to a 

t SS a ( l l °y! nBqlsm and a wllllng- 

es P ecJa “y ta regions 
t ■ “awa Mideast.and southern Africa. 

t'haluSt , n6W SoVlet leadership will in- 
fcS- U being chauge^ by other forces as 

Party Itself remains 

SavIet Unlon (a° d 01 

INivKl^ V 1 ■ w a abf of new Challenges. 

^^.TOhimltteea, all the way down 

v/y ’hi'! *Please turnto Pago 12 


Berlinguer: Italy’s rising red star 


By Eric Bourne But it was the .youthful-looking; Mr.- Ber- 

Special correspondent oi ’ " Unguer who was the W^est star v- the man lo 

The Christian Science Monitor whom Ihe old-Umd bloc leaders ' llstohed 

East Berlin glumly i while Ihe "Independents” rpUBhad hia 
A slightly built figure in a rumpled blue sum- every word. • !;. "■ 

mer suit. Unnoted in a small group In the East Undoubtedly Mr. Berlinguer has become the 
Berlin lobby, except by those knowing him. • most significant Communist outside Moscow. 

Head down, hands held low before him, What he and Wa party, under his guidance, da 
thinking or listening attentively to what some- in Ihe. next decade will be profoundly Import- 
one is savins. tanl, not merely for Italy qr the Communal • 

. J ' movement, but tor Europe and the] non-Com- - 

n munfet world at fqrge. • . ' 

KrOTlie ;• From Orsl sight, he ufitoldi hs whit he Is r - 

■ . 111 — ' — modest, unassuming, oven more sq whan ob- 

He is Enrico Berlinguer, Italy’s top Commu- served apiong the (foiiformlst, uncharlSmalic ( 
nist, pilot of the party In recent election gains Europeans and tho general run of today's • 
- and one of the three focal points of attention communist loaders. They still count 1 few such 
at th& European Communist Party summit two exceptions. '• 

weeks ago.* 1 . Perhaps tt b bedduse he hap, no proletarian 

The other two were, predictably, Leonid chip on hla shouldor. lie comes. from a Sardm- 
Brezhnev and Joslp Broz Tito (who challenged taB noble family^ which mice owned _mUch of ■ 

Stalin on the very issues the Kremlin now con- ^ (stand. He has a summer villa there now, 
cedes valid for the Communist world as a , ^pi^se turn to Page lJ 

whole). 1 
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Perhaps. 11 .is becduse he ha^, no . proletarian 
chip on his shouldor. lie comes from a Sardin- 
ian noble family which once owned much of 
the island. He has a summer villa there now, 
♦Please turn to Page 13 
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Space-age electronic farming 


By Peter Tonga 


- On a New Holland. Pennsylvania, farm 
automatic brakes halt a forage harvester a 
split second before iL hits a stray piece of 
metal that could tear apart the cuUerhcad. 

- On a Pennsylvania Dutch dairy farm a 
device automatically computes the feed re- 
quirements for cows according to the vol- 
ume of milk they arc giving, and then dis- 
penses the correct mix to each animal. 

- And in Belgium, Pennsylvania, a com- 
bine harvcsls a dense stand of wheat with- 
out any operator on board. An automatic 
sensing device keeps It on track more ac- 
curately over undulating terrain than a 
driver could. 

filed runic devices like these are Just be- 
ginning to enter the farm scene. Within a 
decade, a wide variety of such aids are 
likely to be common equipment on most 
farm machinery, says Jack Winslow of the 
Massey Ferguson tractor company. 

The growth of the Dickey John Company 
of Auburn, Illinois, which turns out seed 
monitors and moisture sensors illustrates 
tho trend. It began operations in 1968 "with 
eight employees in a small abandoned build- 
ing," according to company vice-president 
Jim Anson. 'Today we employ more than 
500 people in a 160,000 square-feet facility,” 
he says. 

While today's farmers are many more 
times efficient than their predecessors, 
'more major efficiency leaps are likely to 


come from electronic monitoring and con- 
trolling devices. 

In recent years, monitors, which assess 
the amount of grain spilled during com- 
bining, have gained fairly wide acceptance. 
These grain-loss monitors, as they are 
called, have been found to both cut harvest 
losses and speed up harvesting. For similar 
reasons, sensors that detect the moisture 
level in crops (dry grain can be harvested 
more efficiently) have been welcomed. 

Planters that can be adjusted from the 
cab as the farmer passes over his lands - 
increasing the seed flow over good soil and 
reducing IL over poor - promise lo optimise 
farm yields. And devices that measure 
wheel slippage indicating whether or not 
tractor power is being used efficiently, are 
boing rapidly accepted too. 

Automatic steering still Is largely in the 
experimental stage, as is the completely 
automated milking shed. Further in the fu- 
ture lie electronic controls that will sense 
ihe density of the crop ahead and suitably 
adjust powor on the combine, and sensors 
that will trigger irrigation systems when 
soil conditions Indicate the need. 

Carl Bohman, the Sperry Research Cen- 
ter engineer who developed the metal de- 
tector for the forage harvester, points out 
the need for electronic aids. 

Until recently, he says, a farmer plowed, 
planted, and harvested largely by ear. The 


sound of the motor told him ir ho needed 
make adjustments. But now, In a d^. 
proof, noise-suppressing, air-conditioned 
cab, "with possibly even his hl-fi playing,’’ 
the operator needs a flashing red light and 
buzzer to alert him. And with machines 
growing ever larger and more complex, 
many former hand operations must be auto- 
mated. 

The savings resulting from these elec- 
tronic aids can be considerable. Take the 
automatic braking device on the forage har- 
vester. By preventing large pieces of metal 
- a lost wrench, broken rake tine, or a bro- 1 
ken bolt - from entering the machine, not • 
only are repair bills prevented but ever 
more cosily down time is also avoided dur- ■ 
ing the critical harvest period. ! 

In northern Iowa, down time during tlx 1 
sowing season Is estimated to coBt an lo 
credible $500 an hour, says John Frank c| 
John Deere’s tractor division. This Is be- 
cause Iowa farmers have Just 10 days li 
which lo plant, or race a rapid decline I# 
year-end corn yields. 

So, an Important piece of electro*; 
equipment now being developed, says Ur. 1 
Frank, Is one that will Instantly pinpoint^ 
problem in a tractor motor when it i 
brought in for repair. Currently It may Uto 
more than half a day Tor a mephaj^ft j 
trace a malfunction. " '' | 

Just as fast as the Industry sees the ned 
for automation engineers will try to deveki , 
the necessary electronics. Basically, sap 
Dr. Bohman, "we ask ourselves four quel 
tions: Will the device boost machine perfor- 
mance? Will it reduce operator fatigue! 
Will it maintain crop quality? And will It re- 
duce crop losses?" 


Wimbledon women: endangered species 


Is mankind 
alone? 


.As a Viking spacecraft 
prepares to land bh Mars, 
scientists continue to. debate 
the age-old. question: Is 

there life elsewhere? The 
Monitor presents two views: 
an argument for man’s, 
uniqueness, and a case for 
life's universality. . 


By Jthn Allan May , 

Spedalto 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Wimbledon, England 
So the 1978 Wimbledon tennis tournament is 
over - in many reBpects the . finest that most 
people can remember, rcmarkabjp.not only fo? ‘ 
the tends but also for a prolonged ’period of 
more-than-Mediterranean weather. 

But the question at once arises, what hap- 
pens next year? 

. As 1977 Is Wimbledon's Centenary Year, it 
should be a year for celebration, for a Special 
effort to make Uds Wimbledon the greatest 
. event on the sporting calendar. ’ 

But the members of the Women's Tennis As- 
sociation have decided to pull out They de- 
clare they will run their own World Champion- 
ships somewhere else, the reason being that 




See Page 22 
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Zadle Hatfield new Trustee 
of Publishing Society 

The Board of Trustees of The Christian Sci- 
ence Publishing Society, with the concurrence . 
of The Christian Science Board of Directors, 

, has announced the election of 2adte Hatfield of 
Hingham, Massachusetts, as Trustee of the 
Publishing Society, effective July X, 1976. 
i "MliW'Hatfteld-suqceeds-Ept^ G: Wnjkeyr 
wbo resigned hi order to return to the public 
practice and teaching of Christian Science. • 
Miss Hatfield, who was born and educated in 
England, served with the Royal Air Force In 
Southeast Asia :and the Middle East. She came 
United States in X9SI in order to join The 


TRANSATLANTIC 

VIEW 


the All England Tennis Club will not offer 
them equal pay with men. 

The decision could do the game much harm. 
And not only the game. It is not going to do the 
women tennis players much good either, ex- 
cept perhaps by providing them with even 
larger bank balances. . 

But it is hard to see how the ladles could 
bade down now without also doing great Injury , 
to the whole world campaign for women’B 
rights. 

By issuing an ultimatum to the AU England 
dub they have boxed themselves In. they’ve 
left themselves no dignified way out. 

A very typical comment, from Wimbledon 
spectators was that the WTA members 
are “greedy." It is felt that many of them earn 
fabulous sums of money already and some can 
arrange to enjoy tax privileges their coun- 
trywomen cannot have, ' • ' ; . 

In striking a blow for equal rights for women 
they at the same time appear to strike a blow 
in favor -of Increasingly unequal incomes, a 
blow against the times, a blow for privilege. . 
W <Wc - are - p e t 


Christian Science Monitor, and became a cltt- 
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zen five years later. ; 

' Miss Hatfield began as a messenger: in ihe 
Advertising Department, and' successively 
served as Assistant Advertising Manager,^ Ad- 
vertising Business Manager, Assistant Man- 
ager of ’ the. Monitor, and In . February, 1973, 
was Ute first woman to he appointed Manager 
Of the Monitor. . since September, .1973, Miss 
Hatfield has served as Manager of the Publish- 
ing Society 

r Miss 'Hatfield Is a member of The Mother 
L ChureW and of first. Chinch of Christ, Sglen- 
, tist, Hjpghara, Massachusetts, where she has 
served, as Second Reader, Chairman of the fek- 
' ecqUveboard.and supday School teacher- ' i 
■■ :' • • • "'■■■ i.--. ■. ■■ 


Why Spain’s new right-wing P.M. 
may put the brakes on change 


Europe 


By Joe Gandelman - 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

King Juan Carlos’s surprising appointment 
of a leading rightist as Prime Minister of Spain 
has led tn a technocrat resurgence and a walk- 
out by leading government reformists that 
could revive confront at mn publics and do now 
Spain's tillage abroad 

An unchiir act eristic political calm has heeii 
shattered by the appointment of Adolfo Suarez, 
hitherto minister secretary-general of the Na- 
tional Movement (Spain's state political 
party), to replace Carlos Aria* Navarro. a»- 
prime minister Mr. Alias, a rightist on bad 
terms with the palace, opposition, and press, 
was in effect dlsniiwed 'by the King July l «H- 
ficlally tho KWucerpli d Ins it-Mgiiiittuii.'' 

paUMriff ein-lt-s earlier hail predicled that 
“fJfoKlng would use clout received from his 
pro-democracy speech before the U.K. Con- 
gress lust month to dump Mr. Arias. Most 
thought a leading reformist, like Foreign Min- 
ister Jose Maria Areilzu, or Interior Minister 
Manuel Fraga, would be tapped lor the post. 

Mr. Suarez maintains warm personal lies 
with the King, wiio chose his name from three 
submitted by the advisory Council of the 
Realm. lie argued passionately for the Politi- 
cal Association Reform Law before the Cortes 
(parliament), but most reformists In opposition 
consider him, as a top Spanish journalist once 
pul it, "a Franco without wrinkles." 

Most Importantly, however, Mr. Suarez is 
considered by many to be an agent of Opus Del 
technocrats, who arc thought to have engi- 
neered his selection. 

The Opus Del Is a Roman Catholic lay orga- 


nization dedicated lo “peeking Christian per- 
fection and exercising the apostntatc In their 
own sphere." It nriginally maintained democ- 
racy had failed, communism was a threat lo 
values, and fasti-on was unworkable. Il Li cre- 
dited with hating achtc-ved Spam's "economic 
miracle" in ihe I95t»s In 1970 one -half the Cabi- 
net were members of the Opui Iir-I 

U|nis think* vuinuniic development must 
lake priority over political change, mi its prime 
foes have traditionally been Ihe rightist die- 
hard Falange and reformists like Air. Fraga. 
Since 1973 Opus influence had declined. Tho 
Suarez appoint ment Is 

and wrtoBT-jipsfirnrSanks are thought to have 
been behind the move. 

The lechnnrrals an* expected in urge ecu- 
iiiiinic advance first via political stability 
(slower reforms) They will likely take linn ter 
lines on lalxir unrest, regiunal questions, the 
press, and arc expected to push lu keep the 
communists illegal. 

All these goals are contrary to whnl reform- 
ists have sought since the passing of C.en, 
Francisco Franco. Now, leading reformists are 
leaving. Theso Include reform architects 
Fraga, monarchist Areitza, Justice Minister 
Antonio Garrigues Walker, and Liberal Infor- 
mation Minister Adolfo Martin Gamero. These 
ministers were trusted by the opposition and 
helped defuse a potential post-Franco conflict. 

Potential effects of the exit of these advo- 
cates of a "gradual opening up" of Francolsm 
arc: 

1. The strengthening of those who advocate 
a total break with Francolsm such as the clan- 
destine communists. 

2. A setback for Spain’s efforts to join the 
European Common Market. Mr. Arellza Is the 



Suarez: 'Franco without wrinkles?' 

country's most dynamic and Internationally 
popular diplomat. 

3. A severe blow for the King's image. A re- 
formist exit allies Juan Carlos with the right. 
Most devastating is the resignation of Mr. Ar- 
eilza, a fervent monarchist. The monarchy It- 
self could become the issue. 

Many think that the veteran Army generals 
have joined with the technocrats lo put the 
brakes on change In Spain. 



Pro-Soviet Yugoslav jailed in Belgrade 


By Eric Bonruo 
Special correspondent of 
The Christ! a n ScTence Monitor 


Tho moat active, pro-Soviet opponent of Yu 
goslavla's Tilo-lst government since its break 
with Stalin in 1948 has been jailed for 20 years 
by a Belgrade court. 

The trial of Vlado Dapcevlc opened June 21 
and recessed during lasl week's Communist 
summit In East Berlin, which both the Soviet 
Union and Yugoslavia attended. 


The hearing was In camera but the Judgment 
and sentence were prannunrBd- inlnpon pmipj 
The judgment cited only general charges 
Vienna against the defendant but gave no details of his 
Toreign links. 

The former partisan colonel was sentenced . 
to death under a section of the penal code pre- 
scribing the capital penally for treasonable 
anti-slate activity, but the court Immediately 
commuted It to the long prison term. Mr. Dap- 
cevic made a brief outcry challenging the pro- 
ceedings, and his lawyer said he would appeal. 


1976 Woman’s winner 


Communist talks— ‘great success’? 

By Elizabeth Pond 
taff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 
1 Moscow 

; The roeent East Berlin conference of -Eu- 
ropean Communist parties Is getting top billing 
hero ns a greal Soviet success. 

And In spito of Moscow’s concessions to the 
more Independent Western European parties In 
Berlin, somo Western observers credit much of 


Nedon," says WTA executive director Jerry 
Diamond, “We are asking for parity." 

. Then to almost the next sentence he will tell 
you that the women's substitute tournament' 
will provide them yrith - what? More prestige7 
! Np, more money.. ' ; . 

ft Is unlikely therefore, that their absence 
from Use Centenary Wlmbledon wlll increase 
thewomenplayera' popularity. 

if it proves to be the case that all young 
British gtrjs with tennis .talent must neces- 
sarily be driven into exile the British public 
tnay: well feel very bad about it So what is to 
he .done?- j-. . 

. ‘ At tbe AU Engiajri Tennls Club the official 
ieaeUon is totnothtag cab be done. If tho top 
.women players are determined to leave, weU, 

! wmbledon ' Will have to get ; along without 
.UssmLjr 1 ; ■ 

^ qub chairman Alr Chlef Marshall Sir Brian 
Burnett holds the view that equal pay for the 
women would be uiijust to the men, a view 


Chris Evert: the latest or th* M| 

■- :^£ovlct claim. They contend that tho Spvtot 
' probably has strengthened its hand by 

.• mifi acknowledging the autonomy of WesIern ’Eti- 
»quite-etrongly^«ipported- by leading ropean parties. 

ere themselves. vJi' tilf" 008 CBn argue -thal the Russiahs , *are mak- 

The men are stronger In numbers jv, jng. the 0 { R bad thing," notod one ob- 
most twice as much tennis, have^>^_ ^server. "But not entirely. These kinds of ad- 
tournament and draw in most of W r ^ juatmcnts to European party independence are 
customers. ' . thetr own Interest. They realize It 


In one early editorial Pravda slipped and re- 
ferred to “socialist countries, above all tho So- 
viet Union.” But tho Soviet Communist Party 
Politburo stntem'- 1 the next day corrected 
that back to neut i, conference-approved for- 
mula of "socialist countries beginning with the 
Soviet Union." 

Westorn press reports portraying the Italian, 
French, and other maverick Communist par- 
ties ns having defeated Kremlin overlordship 
nre scoffed at by tho Soviet media, in contrast, 
Spytot newBRapere repprt Jhpl„yie. fja$ Berlin 
coidereiice was ‘a triumph for 'the Soviot 
Union's peace policy. They: say It demonstra- 
ted “deep Marxist-Leninlst understanding in its 
scientific appreciation of trends In (he modern 
world.’’. ■ 

Some observers conclude that the Soviet 
Union is learning to llye with Communist dl 


Dwiiicm. ibhikh u union is learning to iiye wiui Lommunisrai- 

But outride official circles thorn strong. Maybe they’re abend of versily. They say this is a consensus view of 

g that the oriy way out is for in thoir analysts. 1 the Kremlin leadership, 

players or the All England, toura*^^ ;%Tltis Is not quite tho way ihe Soviet press 
mittee to get the women off the htx*. phrases Us perceptions. In the Soviet media 
This means, of courser giving 1“ , ^ . tho stress Is on contlmiod unity or the Commu- 
much male dignity as possible. • v - f“ 8t . movement. "Orthodox Marxism-Leninism 


iogic7tt 

)Tn t 0 be but equal pay {o e ^4r . : Th® Soviet concepl of "proletarian lijter- 
tn nrofessional sport ^ nationalism’’ under Soviet seniority, wlifeh tbo 

- - j ■ am/ ! -Il 1 * . UlOrfl irtri&rtonrlanl PaMmuhlAk 1 ad Ian 1 - 


may seam 

women In r .„ 

tainly become Ute rule in 
. Voices are 

not mark the 

the gyahd gesture? ; - 

There’s plenty of money in wet"*-, jjj 
B ut can Ute club afford to allow • 
a 

time 




break to happen as a womeo * f v 
ime of the greatest festival to . 

■ ■ • . ■ ■ : 


'endorsed : by, the con forenco. So has : coh-< 
JOinallon of "aiitl-Sovletlsm." 


In this opinion Moscow's hapd-llne, soil-line 
shifts in the last six months of jtreconrcrenco 
negotiations are seen 1 as tactics of liming 
rather mnn a policy debate. 

In this analysis the Moscow leadership In es- 
sence' agreed last fall to concode what it had to 
to to gel - Its much-desired European Commu- 
nist Party: cohrorgrire- : But It postponod; final 
the 1 conference, itself ■ first, '^o 
from; the aU-lmpirtaiit Soviet 
i February, ahd Secohd, so as 
not to scare off voters in last month's Ttallar 
clocUon. v '. 


Thus ended a strange career of dissent be- 
eun . aLymiBMi go, Although jieJ raquent|y.iiad 
sparked tension between Moscow- . and - Bel-' 
grade, Mr. Dapcevlc never found any popular 
response In Yugoslavia Itself. 

He Is a naUve of Montenegro, the smallest 
and least developed of the Yugoslav republics. 
Hie Russians seem always to have counted on 
finding support in that region. 

It was In Montenegro that the only quasi-orr 
ganized group - mostly Montenegrin - was ar- 
rested two years ago as It sought to set ,up a 
new, pro-Sovlct "Communist Party” opposing 
President TUo for having taken Yugoslavia 
Into the "imperialist camp." There was nq sign 
of any support for thorn among ordinary Mon- 
tenegrins. 1 

Yugoslav attitudes toward Russia ex- 
perienced a further chill, and relations became 
even cooler after Mr. Dapcevlq’s capture. ! 

Tho colohel had tried lo got to Russia when 
Stalin excommunicated Tito, but ‘. he was 
caught and jailed. Freed after Belgrade’s re- 
conciliation with Stalin’s successors In 1955, he 
defected to Albania. For some years he broad- 
cast and organized anti-TUolsm from there. 
Then he moved lo tho U.S.S.R. to join jorces 
wlt}» disloyal Yugoslavs In Moscow. . • • t 
A few years, ego Mr. Dapcevlc moved to 
WoBtern Europe. Reportedly hirsatd’tift Rus- 
sians wore not tough enough agalpst Tito. 
More llkoly his organizing abiUUcs wore 
needed by dmlgrd groups; In tho West. 

In any case, his activities qonttnuod, In gen- 
eral reflecting Soviet criticisms' or* Yugosla- 
via’s Internal policies. ; . ■ . 

Mr. Dapcevlc was foreseen as the. secretary- 
general of the new opposition parly, •, 

His arrest Inst year was mysterious. He al- 
leged In court that in? wits kidnapped WW I® 
vacationing in Romani a.,.Balgratjo ?ald he.wns 
arrested on ypgoslav. territory Whilo preparing 
anU-stnle actions. .. 

At best. ha would have beep taking: grave 
risks W yiiltihg Romania, vyhjcli; tins close lies 
‘ wllh Yugoslavia. • ' . 

. f The;yugoslava=say Mr. Dnpccvic whs pickod 
up seeking contact with pyo-Sqvlot linrd-llne^i. ‘ 

. I /. Hto capture obvlously wa? cnibarrasBlnfe to 
• the sovtcta, who' aubsequently, donled polptog 
, or encournglng Tito’s opponents. 


! I 
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‘What now?’ 
ask the 
Portuguese 

R> Helen Gibson 
Special lo 

The i.'hnstuin Scienu* Monitor 

Lhbon 

"And now?" is the headline on an editorial in 
the prestigious I'mtuguose newspa|K*r Ex- 
pres so. It is the question that is being echoed 
throughout Portugal. 

Now that a president and a legislature have 
been chosen by Tree popular vole for the first 
time In half a century, now that a prime min- 
ister has been named, and now that a govern- 
ment Ib about to be installed pledged to follow 
a hrand-now Constitution - whaL b going to 
tuippen in Portugal? 

Gen. Antonio Hnmalhn Kanes, chosen by an 
overwhelming majority in Ihe recent presi- 
dential elections, has promised Portugal a re- 
turn lo hard work, Inw and order, and a rigid 
observance of ihe Bociallst-ortenled Con- 
stitution. 

The re-establish menl of law and order Is 
something yearned for by tho majority of Por- 
tuguese, most of whom are thoroughly tired of 
the uncertainties and contusion brought by two 
years of revolution. In some sectors of the 
country the desire for stability overwhelms ev- 
ery other U»ught - for workers In the tourist 
Industry who desperately need foreigners to 
come back again, fpr a man like Joao Do Deus 
Duarte whose garage was seized by his work- 
ers in February and who Is awaiting some kind 
of government authority to get It back again, 
for parents of school-age children who have 
watched total confusion reign to the schools for 
the past two years and have seen their chil- 
dren lose up to a year of Instruction. 

General Eanes’s promise that this order will 
be restored - one that won him bis huge 81 
percent 6t the vote - will not be easy to put 
into operation. 

the- country hod been booming: economi- 
cally, It might have settled back fairly quickly 
Into normal working order. But the past two 
years of upheaval have reduced Portugal to a 
chaos that no Portuguese leader has so far 
dared face up to. 

With excuses that the governments have ei- 
ther been revolutionary or simply that they are 
provisional, Portugal’s leaders' over the past 26 
months have managed to avoid taking any un- 
ploasant decisions. 

But now, with a budget deficit running at a 
current annual rate of 45 billion escudos (}l.G 
billion) and tho gross national product at . only. 
913 billion, the crunch has finally come. 

Austerity measures, cannot bo put off any 
longer. Tho first few have In fact already been 
announced Including jumps In personal income 
tax, posstblo limitations on weekond driving,', 
curbs oh domestic-electricity consumption, and . 
o drastic. reduction tn (he amount of money 
anyone - Portuguese or foreign resident - will' 
bo able to take abroad. 

Tho travel allowanco, now limited lo |23Q a' - 
year per. adult, has triggered off threats ofw 
strlkcs by travel-agency workers,' Including a 
promise of organized action to stop ministers > 
from taking trips abroad and Mid prevention of 
foreign tourists from coming Into the country. 

And it is reprisals from the labor seclof auch 
as these that Portugal's new minority Socialist . 
government inosl fears. If the Communists and 
Ute far Left,' who still dominate Port ugalV ma- 
jor .industrial uqtons .decide to Continue thejr 
wage demands, -it will be; extremely hafd for 
JPorlugbTlo see Jaw and ordefr democrallcally 
restored. ‘ ' 

As tlie Expresso editorial remarked,, lo be 
nbjc to govern effectively the Sqclalfets must' 
present n concrete government plan of action ■; 
that the Portugue’so understand and W help 
.carry Out But' so far no word has been, utlorod * 
ubqqt such it program, rfbsplto (he fact the So- 
cthilsls have known far two months that (hay:, 
would bq foitntog the government- . R. also. Is , 
knpwn that Ufo Socialists are he ring irbublo lrt ■ 
bofh iliidfng rompblertt pohsons to /lll'gorero- 
moht posts as well as jabs Tor itifluonllal party 
members who. may not hb, particularly coin-; 
pclent, :i • • • . • . . • - . \ " 















NATO — ‘more important now’ 

Southern forces chief says no single Western 
nation could withstand Warsaw Pact power 


By John K. Cooley 
Stair correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Naples, Italy 

The Atlantic Alliance is more important to 
the Western world than it was in the past, says 
Vice-Adm. Stans field Turner, commander in 
chief, Allied Forces, Southern Europe. 

"Several trends and events'* make this so, 
Admiral Turner said in an interview at his 
headquarters here. "One is the growth or War- 
saw Pact forces, especially Soviet strength. 
This has been accompanied by a general re- 
duction of strength in the various NATO coun- 
tries. There in no possibility tluit any one of 
them could stand up to the threat on Its own." 

Admiral Turner, who served in Washington 
and in many sea assignments before assuming 
command of A (south, NATO's southern divi- 
sion, in August, 1076, Insists that tho growing 
Soviet strength means that "a united defense is 
mere important than ever, not only in the 
event of actual hostilities, but against pres- 
sures from a superior military position." 

In spile of NATO's constant probloms over 
its members’ diverse military equipment, "all 
trends," he finds, "run In raver of standard- 
ization. Defense of military frontiers has al- 
ways been Integrated. Why advance in politics 
and move backward in a military sense?" 

In recent years, Admiral Turner recalled, 
NATO has been "putting more and more em- 
phasis an social and economic issues. This is 
line; we should do just this. But wo have been 
able to make this shift only because we arc mi- 
litarily strong. And unless we do stay that way, 
we’ll find ourselves back in the situation we 
wore in during the 1950s.” 

Admiral Turner, who reports to Gen. Alex- 


ander Haig, supreme allied commander in Eu- 
rope, exercises jurisdiction over British, Ital- 
ian, Turkish, and Greek units, at least on pa- 
per. Greece withdrew from many NATO mili- 
tary activities in 1974 in protest over what it 
regarded as United States responsibility for 
Turkey’s military intervention in Cyprus. 

A U.S. general at Izmir, Turkey, is theo- 
retically responsible under Afsouth lor land de- 
fense of both Greece and Turkey. Rut Turkey’s 
main striking forces, including a newly orga- 
nized army group facing Greece’s Aegean Is- 
lands, are under national Turkish control. 

An Italian admiral here Ls responsible for de- 
fense of sea lanes between Gibraltar and tho 
Black Sea, while an Italian general at Verona, 
Italy, has NATO responsibility under Afsouth 
for defending the Italian land frontier. Allied 
air forces. Southern Europo, In Vicenza, Italy, 
and Izmir also are under Admiral Turnor’s 
overall command. 

Admiral Tumor points out: "Few people In 
the U.S. realize that the cost of running NATO 
Is a shifting burden. The Federal Republic of 
Germany now contributes more than wo do - 
24.9 percent as opposed to 23.5 percent for the 
U.S. The attitude in Washington about NATO Is 
good, and that In Europe ls better than many 
people in Washington now realize.’’ 

Admiral Turner had no comment on possible 
consequences for NATO of any Communist 
gains arising oui of (ho Italian elections of 
Juno 20 and 21. He stressed that Italy, like 
other NATO members, is responsible for secu- 
rity clearance of its own NATO personnel. He 
mentioned that Italy’s latest coalition govern- 
ment, like other NATO governments, such as 
Denmark, had passed “promotional laws" Im- 
proving the armed forces, including a 10-year 
Italian naval development program. 




Admiral Turner stresses united defense 

“The British and Italtans have their eco- 
nomic problems, and these are difficult," he 
said. “The Greeks and Turks, despite their po- 
litical problems, are actually keeping up their 
NATO defenses remarkably well." 

Other NATO analysts add that the Soviet 
threat tends to outflank NATO in southern seas 
flanking Africa. 


Rhodesian sanctions violation 


Lonrho inquiry brings a royal resignation 


ByTakasU Oka 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

Tbe business career of a royal relative has 
been terminated abruptly and arguments about 
the '’unacceptable .face of capitalism*’ revived 
by publication of a long-awaited government 
report on (be giant trading firm Lonrho. 

It was three years ago lhat the Department 
of Trade initiated an inquiry by government in* 


Soviet youths found 
turning to religion 

. By the Associated Press 

. Brussels 

. Many Soviet youths are turning to relt- 
;■ Star despite repression of religious activ- 
ity, According fo a report oil Soviet roll- . 
/ girts restrictions drafted by 1*6 Rev. Mb 
; dntifceiirdeaux of Britain. ; 

The Bpv. Mr. Bourdeatoc, director or 
: . KfsiM College, England, a center for the 
; study of religion , and wjmmdnlam, 

. 1 MWCMed the teptirt at a news Conference ' 
"! ‘ Wre. Hn safd that in spite of forcible ln- 
: .. , McfrtnU«it w)|h Marxist theories,: the 
sender of Soviet youhg people openly pro- j 
/ claiming their faith in yarioas reUgieju) 

, vy. fowiscreftsed significantly. ' ■' ' i ■ • : j 

' : ’fife / '■ suggest^ : • that ; ' Marxist’ 1 '. ' • la*/ 

y./rdocWnatlrt from the early. schooT years 

. / ,f Trt;;cwhot kcoft ; yap' B fc pwpfc'Jft a 
• • strati Jacket," /he. 'wW.’fThere . fr'alw.ayft 
an etemenl of tetelllon. in -youag pcdple 
v.!/ system they lire tnj* i 
J thpf report was published through the . 

: ftteiroUattalYta • 


specters Into Lonrho following the celebrated 
outburst by Edward Heath, then Prime Min- 
ister, that the company showed an “unpleasant 
lace ol capitalism.” * 

* The report of the inquiry, running to 660 
pages, has been published- It has renewed con- 
troversy about Lonrho and sparked a new con- 
troversy ovor the fairness of some of its 
charges. It hhs, at least for the time being, 
ended the business career of Angus Ogllvy, 
husband of Princess Alexandra, who Is first 
cousin of the Queen. 

The report accuses Lonrho of breaking Brit- 
ish economic sanctions against Rhodosla. (The 
original name of the company was London and 
Rhodesian Mining and Land Company.) It was 
a relatively small company until Roland Row- 
land took .ovor executive control in 1961. Since 
Uiea if has become a multinational con- 
glomerate, owned 22 percent by Kuwaiti Inter- 
ests, employing more than 100,000 persons in 
600 companies in Britain and abroad, and hav- 
ing annual sales of £1 billion - 61.8 billion. 

executive, Mr. Rowland; the present chair- 
man, Lord Duncan-Sandys; and Mr. Ogllvy, a . 
director until lie resigned In 1973. Mr. Ogllvy 
was largely responsible for finding Mr. Row- 
land, then Jn Rhodesia, and putting him in 
charge of Lonrho. 

, ’. Of the swashbuckling, dynamic Mr. Row- 
land, the report says "Lonrho as it ls today Is 
very largely Mr- Rowland's creation. He is a 
lhah whh has vision, negotiating: ability, deter- 
. miration, and' personality in unusual mOasdre 
-Coupled with uribounded .energy. . His 
achlevemonls Will be all the greater tl he will 
,al)ow hte enthusiasms to operate within the or- . 
■dihary processes of company management:" 1 
. The report , accuses Mr. Rowland of in- 
-. fringing 1 British sanctions against Rluxtesja by 
.grtting Lonr^wi to acquire 1 a* cohper mlh^ in 
Rhodesia- and to provide -funds for its devel- 
opment It also accuses Ipm; o! runplhg the 
company preuy rtrncb as a ; ode-man show, 




T rudeau 
Cabinet 
shaken 
again 


wheeling and dealing with various African 
leaders and getting the company to provide 
him and his fellow directors with expensive 
housing and other privileges. 

The report accuses Lord Duncan-Sandys, the 
Conservative politician and former son-in-law 
or Sir Winston Churchill, of "lack of frank- 
ness" In not disclosing to shareholders the 
£130,000 (6234,000) payment he received on ex- 
changing a consultancy with Lonrho for the 
chairmanship of the board In 1972. 

Of Mr. OgUvy, the report says he was “negli- 
gent In fulfilling his duties as a director of Lon- 
rho to an extent that merits severe criticism." 
It said that "Mr. Rowland is a strong charac- 
ter and that Mr. Ogllvy is not.” 

It says that Mr. Ogllvy must have been 
aware that Lonrho was investing in a Rhode- 
sian copper mine in defiance of sanctions. He 
considered resigning as a director of Lonrho 10 
times from 1963 on but did not act until 1973. 

In a sharply worded reply, Mr. Ogllvy ro- 
tated the report's charges. He said he had no 


— r— --o — - — v— . v * » * >v 

and cannot be legally challenged) and had been 
placed "In an Impossible position^” He was 
therefore resigning all his various director- 
ships. "I feel that this is the only honorable 
thing to do," he said. 

Tho report provides fuel for the Labour 
Party’s left whig and divides the Conserva- 
tives, some of whom agree with Mr. Heath 
that Lonrho shows the ' ‘unacceptable face” of 
capitalism, while others maintain Mr. Rowland 
shows the virtues of free enterprtso and has 
earned much foreign exchange fpr firHaln. 

Mr. OgUVy’s position is viewed with sympa- 
thy* U ls generally accepted that he was under 
no obligation to retire from business, since 
theta are no legal charges against him, and the 
report .reflects no more than the views, how- 
ever well informed, of the inspectors who pre- 
pared, it. His resignation: was motivated. It 
seems clear, solely by his position as a mem- 
ber of the Royal Family. 


By Don Sellar 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Ottawa 

For the third time In the last 10 months, a 
member of Canadian Prime Minister Pierre 
Elliott Trudeau's troubled Cabinet has re- 
signed under mysterious circumstances. I 

The latest to depart ls the mercurial one-j 
time Quebec labor leader, Jean Merchant!, one; 
of Mr. Trudeau’s closest friends and advisers, 

An angered Mr. Marchand abruptly . quit 
in protest against the goveramflnt’sagrefefm^ 
with striking pilots and air-traffic controllers. 

He viewed the agreement establishing a 
. three-member commission to examine the. 

I safety of bilingual air-traffic control proce- 
1 dures in Quebec as a government retreat on bi- 
lingualism. 

(As part of the deal, the government ac- 
cepted the pilots’ demand that a "free" vole of 
Parliament take place on the commission’s re- 
port. Such a vote would free members of parts 
obligations, potentially undermining the otticlal 
stand by all four House of Commons parties In 
favor of bilingualism.) 

Reason raised question 

The Marchand resignation in a sense was do 
surprise, although the stated reason raised, 
eyebrows among many observers used to hii 
aggressive, never-say-dle style. 

The veteran politician, who conducted MrJ 
Trudeau’s election campaigns in Quebec 
through tliree successful battles, has been ls • 
questionable health for some time and was ex- 
pected to retire from the Cabinet In the next 
shuffle of ministers. 

Mr. Marchand embarrassed the government • - 
when be was convicted of leaving the scene ot 
a car accident last year, but even that did nol' 
lose him the Prime Minister’s friendship and 
respect. ! • 

Within two days of Mr. Marchand's aP 
nouncement -that he would sit as a Liberal: . 
back-bencher , there was widespread specula - 
tion - none of it substantiated - that he waj. j , 
involved in a scandal* bh-Wg own. ... 1 .’. 

■j 

• • • 

Litter to Trudeau 

Ed Broadbent, leader of the small Social!? 
contingent In the House of Commons, said W . 
sent a confidential letter to Prime -Miniate' 
Trudeau about Mr. Marchand’s activities 
Transport Ministry.- 

In a televised Interview July 2 Mr. Marchs?/, 
said the Prime Minister had told him the WW :■ 

- recfiiued-moOT 

in connection with a harbor dredging scanfl 
while transport minister. \ 

But .the former . Cabinet minister descrtbe|. v; 
i the allegations as ‘‘simply nol true." 

with reporters; he said; "If someone gave ®l£r . 

■ 626,QOO! l warit to know who." ' ' ' u*. . 

’ .. Whatever, the ca,use of the Marchand resitf^ 

nation i the departure! adds to. Prime Minister 
Trudeau’s problems!, His slippage in the poP* . 

; larity polls, the national controversy over 

* gualism, and numerous, scandals big arid 

are taking their to|l ‘oh- the government jj', 

c Mr. Trudeau lost former Finance Minister!/. . . 
i John Turner, likely successor as prtiite mw*,. .. 

* (star, in one internal dispute last September-^. ; 
*• midwinter he was forced to accept the resl^jt- *: 

- tloh of former Consumer Affairs - 

t Andre' Ouelldt, who was accuse^ anranjOTjf^V 

* ah approach to a Quebec judge in -k conteib?..-; « 

case. v ■' ■ . ■ • •• ■* .Ills': 
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THE GENERAL PETROLEUM & MINERAL ORGANIZATION 


PETROMIN 


Headquarters: Riyadh, Saudi Arabia. 


Postal address: P.O. Box 757. 
Cable: PETROMIN. 

Telex: 20058 SJ. 

Telephones: 611 13.;=- 61133- 


-et-rnsr 


Jeddah Office: Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

Postal address; P.O. Box 1487. 

Cable: PETROMIN. 

Telex: 40150 SJ. 

Telephones: 23238 - 23203 - 23688. 


History, regulations and objectives: 

One prominent feature of Saudi Arabia's industrial policy Is 
the persistent desire to diversify the national sources of In- 
come. In quest of that the government on November 30lh, 
1962, decided to establish the GENERAL PETROLEUM & 
MINERAL ORGANIZATION (PETROMIN). The new organiza- 
tion is to participate in the various industrial and commercial 
fields of activity related to oil, gas, and minerals with the in- 
tention of development and betterment of derivatives and 
secondary down-stream activities. 

PETROMIN, accordingly, undertakes the following - . 

1. Execution and administration of public oil and mineral 
projects. 

2. Import of the country's mineral requirements directly or In- 
directly. 

3. Carrying out, by its own staff or through others, of studies 
and researches related to oil and minerals. 

4. Carrying out, by Its. own staff or through others, all activi- 
ties having to do with tKe exploration, production, refining, 
purchasing, selling, transportation, distribution and market- 

i •• ing of oil and mineral substances Inside and outside the 
Kingdom. 

. 5. . Cooparati op ,wilh p flyaff* r.QmnflnlaB and - borilno- W hlo h- 

practice oil apd mineral activities similar to Its own. In order 
to facilitate their reconnaissance, exploration and ex- 
ploitation efforts as well as distribution and marketing. 

6. Establishment of subsidiaries Inside and outside the King- 
dom for the purpose of practicing activities within the frame 
of the oil and mineral industries and their derivatives as well 
as related trading, transportation, sales* distribution and mar- 
keting practices. . 

PETROMIN may have' an Interest In/or participate one way or 
the other with, companies or bodlea practicing activities sim- 
ilar to PETROMIN'S, or companies and bodies which might 
. be of help to PETROMIN In realizing Its objectives, either In- 
side or outside Saudi Arabia. Furthermore, PETROMIN may 
■ '. ; ' buy In such companies and bodies or merge with them In ac- . 
cordance wlth the prevailing rules and regulatlons. 

7. Investment of Its money, In financial bonds related to ob- . 
J 80 tlve 8 similar to Its own. • 

PETROMIN Is controlled and oriented by a board of directors 
consisting of seven high — ranking government employees in 
addition to two other members ohpsen from Saudi financial 
and business .private sector figures with oil and mineral baok 
ground and Involvement. 

Following are the cone.Muents of.P^T^QJUIIN^ feqdggt:- ; . 

a) Allocations from the Government Public fund. 

b) Borrowings made available by the Saudi Arabian Monetary 
Agency (SAMA). • 

c) Various transferable and non-t ran sf arable assets falling 
within its jurisdiction. 

d) Loans PETROMIN commit. 

e) Returns realized by praoticlng commercial and Industrial 

activities falling within its jurisdiction. ; 

The above gives a good idea of the magnitude of attention 
the government of Saudi Arabia. Is devoting to the realization 
of the general: objective of PETROMIN,. namely the diver- 
sification of the sources of Income in order tp avold the polit- 
ical and economic drawbacks wh(o|V, the dependence upon 


oil as practically the only source ot income might bring to 
Saudi Arabia. Categorically, therefore, PETROMIN Is en- 
trusted with an extremely Important task of leading the battle 
for investment and recruitment of necessary capital for the 
Industrialization and investment operations. 

In the light of its authorized jurisdictions, PETROMIN endea- 
vours earnestly to establish and develop as many as possible 
of feasible projects pertinent to the two fundamental In- 
digenous natural resources, namely oil and minerals. Ever 
since its inauguration, PETROMIN had always had such a 
growing interest in oil and related affairs that it was charged 
with the responsibility of marketing the share of the govern- 
ment. as a result of the Participation Agreement, In the capi- 
tal of the Arabian American Oil Company (ARAMCO) as of 
January, 1973, over and above Its Incipient task of refining 
and industrialization of oil. 

Despite the comparatively young age of PETROMIN, It was 
able and self-confident enough to carry some of Its activities 
beyond the border lines of Saudi Arabia and in some cases 
Into the wilderness of Africa: PETROMIN, for Instance, is an 
equity partner In the "SUMED" pipeline (a pipeline con- 
necting the Suez Canal to the Mediterranean) and one of the 
— preapact gfl fo unders -oMhe^QuIno — Arab bauxite venture 
'among Several Arab; States and the Republic of Guinea. .- 

An outstanding example of PETROMIN'S anticipated home • 
achievements Is two trans-pennlnsula pipelines through 
which crude dll and natural gaa would flow across from the 
oil fields, in the Eastern province of Saudi Arabia to the West- 
errr province (Fted Seq Coast) wfyere.e huge Industrialization 
scheme is underway integrally within the overall national 
Five-Year Plot. . '. 

Some of PETROMIN’S achievements and complementary ef- 
forts, even though .far from Its original Identity as a national 
oil and mineral organization, have been contributing appre- 
ciably to the ground work and foundation of the country’s' 
economic and industrial structure. One good example Is 
. PETROMIN'S . training programs Inside and outside Saudi 
Arabia. The desire by the. concerned to expand and empha- 
size these programs had been So keen that ah inhouse .der 
partment within - PfcTROMIN headquarters ; were especially 
manned for the execution and supervision of training pro- 
grams taylored for Saudi nationals at home and abroad, 
while each of PETROMIN'S subsidiaries ha9 more or less the 
same arrangement. 


Beiow ls a list of RETROMIN'S^ current subsidiaries:-* 

- Jeddah OH Refinery Company, 

- Riyadh Refinery, 

- Saudi Arabian Fertilizer Company (SAFCO),. 

; — Arabian Drilling Company (ADC), :. 

7 ~ Arabian Geophysical & Survey Company (ARGAS), 
t Marine Petroleum Construction Company (MARINGO), . 

. - LubrlQatlngd(I. COmpany(PEtRbLUBE), .. 

- Sulfuric Add Plant'<PETROCID) ( : 

- —- Jeddah Steel Rolling Mill (SULB), V . 

- PETrtQMiN MARKETING (PETMARK), . 

, w PETROMIN SERyiCjES (^ETROSERVE); ’ / 

- PETROMIN .Oil Minerals tankers Company (PETROS HIP), 

; ; PETROMIN LUBE OILS REFINERY CO. (LUbEREF), 


1 I :Vl 
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Supreme Court judges differ, but death penalty stands 


By C. Robert Zelnick 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The practical effect ul the US. Supreme 
Court decision upholding the constitutionality 
of the death penalty, at least in cases involving 
premeditated murder, will be to leave things 
essentially as they had been prior to the 
court's 1872 (Furman v. Georgia) ruling, note 
legal scholars. 

In Furman, a majority of justtces held that 
capital punishment os then applied violated the 
Eighth Amendment ban on cruel and unusual 
punishment. 

Reduced to basics, the court's decision 
(Gregg v. Georgia) requires only the for- 
malization of procedures in which judges or 
juries may consider both the character of the 
accused and Iho nature of his crime before 
passing sentence, a practice universally in evi- 
dence before Ftirman though not set forth with 
particularity in state criminal codes. 

Mow, as boforo Furman, the national ethic 
supports Imposition of tho ilealh penally in 
murder cases Involving lncorrigibles or those 


who have . committed particularly heinous 
crimes. 

iTnscculors, judges, juries, appellate courts, 
ami governors continue to enjny broad dis- 
cretion in Ihe sentencing area. Death row pop- 
ulations. reflecting the incidence of serious 
crime, continue to include disproportionate 
numbers oi blacks, poor people, and the young. 

If the Furman ruling thus produced little of 
any lasting consequence, it came within a 


Analysis 


single- vote of producing a goodly quotient of 
constitutional mischief. 

In companion cases to Gregg, the court July 
2 struck down laws in Louisiana and North 
Carolina which mode the death penalty manda- 
tory for certain types Of crimes. Similar laws 
in 23 other jurisdictions with a combined death 
row population exceeding 300 also presumably 
are invalid. 

Tho vote on mandatory death sentences was 
5 to 4. Had there been no Furman decision 
sucb laws would not have been on the books. 


The court in 1972 confronted evidence dem- 
onstrating a declining occurrence of executions 
in the United Slates: an average of 167 per 
year during Ihe 1930s, 128 per year during the 
1940s. 72 per year during the 1950s, and 48 dur- 
ing the period 1960-02. 

Fewer crimes were punishable by death. In- 
creasingly mandatory sentences had given way 
to greater discretion for judges and juries. Ex- 
ecutive clemency was invoked to spare per- 
haps 15 percent of ail defendants condemned 
by the courts. 

But the very compassion of the states led 
concurring Justices William O. Douglas, Potter 
Stewart, and Byron R. White to the conclusion 
that the frequency of cases in which the death 
penalty wan not imposed and rendered con- 
stitutionally infirm the cases in which It was. 

Justice Stewart found the penalty ,v wantonly 
and freakishly applied." Justice White could 
find "no meaningful way of distinguishing be- 
tween the few situations in which It Is imposed 
from the many In which It Is not." 

The principle misjudgment of the three, 
however, was more political than legal. Per- 
meating their opinions was that time has 


Congress gives electric cars a push 


By Clayton Jones 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Congress Is sending signals to Detroit to give 
electric-powered cars a closer look over the 
current crop of polluting, gas-guzzling models. 

A 3160 million program to build 7,500 ad- 
vanced electric can has passed both houses on 
Capitol Hill with $60 million in loan guarantees 
to boost a fledgling electric vehicle market. 

Only a few thousand privately owned elec- 
tric cars can be found on y.S. highways today 
but Ford administration officials estimate IS 
million to 20 million will be built by 1990 as 
gasoline supplies shrink. 

The new nve-year program, to be run by the 
Energy Research and Development Adminis- 
tration (ERDA), could begin by this fall alter 
passage soon in Congress and an expected 
signing by President Ford. 

Optimism over the electric car's future, 
however, Is not strong among present cat man- - 
ufacturers. General Motors's technical dfce.c-.. 
tor James C. Holsrwarth says building more 
electric vakldes Is a waste of resources. 

". . . government subsidies for private indi- 
viduals to encourage use of electric vehicles 
and government requirements that they be 
used by Hie Postal Sorvlco and General Ser- 
vices Administration hardly demonstrates that 
they are desirable, salable products on their 
own merits, " ho s&ld. 

. The Post id Service now has 381 electric ve- 
hicles for Its stop-and-go work with 8,000 more 
la arrive soon and the possibility of switching 
.30,000 out of Us 1 20,00 0-vohicle fleet to electric 
motors, 

'HnU-fl-nitiUon off-the-rond electric trucks 
.are now up 9 d.by.U,S, Industry, and. the number 




Elea trio van gets a power charge 


By Scott Harrlaon 


Signals to Detroit; give electric vehicles a closer look 


of electric golf carts Increases 25,000 a year. 

But a need for hJgh-accoleratlng speeds and 
for an ability to go long distances has not been 
matched, by present lead-acid batteries which 
power most electric cars. Sebring-Vanguard, 
tho largest U.S. electric car manufacturers, 
sells a small two-seater through 100 dealers 
with a; top speed of 38 mUes-per-hour and a 
range or 50-mfles before recharging. 

1 Broaktfc(dqgl^..|n., battery . technolo gy u are 


sought by government and private electric car 
developers. The $180 million ERDA pregram 
would pay manufacturers tp build the latest In 
electric car technology - backing them with 
- loan guarantees to spur market Interest. •• 

* “We are faced with a sort of 'chicken-arid- 
egg’ proposition," says Rep. Mike McCormack 
(D) of Washington, commenting on Whether 
market, interest- or a. technological break- 


proven an unwarranted assumption that u» 
penalty was regarded as dispensable by moa 
jurisdictions. 

Applied so rarely. Justice White concluded K 
had lost Us deterrent or relributional value 
For ail practical purposes it had about “run iu 
course." Since it was nowhere mandatory, the 
court could hold it unconstitutional wlt'hou 
thwarting legislative will since “legislative wil 
Is not frustrated if the penalty is never im. 
posed." 

Together with Associate Justices William j 
Brennan Jr. and Thurgood Marshall - who fini 
the penalty inherently repugnant to the Elghd 
Amendment - Justices Douglas, Stewart, 14 
White prevailed In Furman. 

This left states wishing to enact capital put 
Jshmcnt laws with alternative approaches. El 
ther the death penalty could be made manb 
tory for specified crimes - removing "wad 
onness" and "freakishness" at the expense a 
discretion and mercy - or the presentencla 
considerations regarding the accused ma £ 
crime could be formalized by law. < 

Of the 36 jurisdictions - Including the let 
era I government - enacting capita/" jmhtol 
ment laws subsequent to Furman 25 opted fo 
the mandatory approach believing that it mr 
more directly the objections ol the three coi 
curring justices to pre-Furman procedures. 

In considering the new statutes, Justice 
Brennan and Marshall were unable to conw 
any of their colleagues to their view of lb 
Eighth Amendment. The amendment has I 
the past been held to bar "the unnecessary ad 
wanton Infliction of pain" and punishmeoti 
"grossly out of proportion to the severity i 
the crime,” standards not held to lnvalldib 
the death penalty. Beyond that. In the words i 
the late Chief Justice Earl Warren, the amenf . 
ment "must draw Its meaning from the evefc 
ing standards of decency that mark the p«t 
ress of a maturing society." 

With 36 jurisdictions having given fresh e(i 
dence that capital punishment does not vlolah 
their "evolving standards of decency," Ik, 
most rudimentary notions of self-restraint cu •’ 
tloned the court against holding olherwtn 
Lawyers and penologists may disagree on Of 
prevcntaUvfc, deterrent, and retrlbullonal vah 
of the death penalty, but the national e* 
sonsus seems clearly that whilo the deW 
over Its effectiveness ensues, the risks ought I 
be borne by convicted klllors rather than tW . 
potential victims. , • 1 

As regards mandatory death sentences, Ji 
'tlce White, true to his Furman logic, found tfj 
likelihood of more executions to be a a» . 
stitutlonal blessing since "U can no longer* 
said that the penalty is being Imposed wsd 
only and freakishly or so Infrequently (hat I 
loses 'its usefulness as a sentencing device.'’ 

In this 1 view, Justice White was Joined k 
two of the four Furman dissenters, Chief J* 
tice Warren E. Burger- qpd Associate Just#" 
William II. Rehnqulst. A third, Associate, Jus- 
tice Harry A. Blackmun, who had warned 4“ 1 
his Furman dissent that the majority hold* 
would hasten the passage of mandatory de* ; 
laws of an "antique mold," sllll found In - 
appropriate to disturb legislative judgment* , 
the subject. ■ ;*.•.« 

. 0f ,the original Furman dtosontere, only juL 
soriate Justice Lewis F.. Powell Jr. now 
the mandatory depth penalty laws obnoxloto* - 


Rich nations warn the poorer -—‘we can’t feed evervons 


' , • By Robert M, press 

. : Staff correspondent of 

| . The Christian Sclonco' Monitor ' . 

Ames, Iowa 

Moat of; tho additional food needed to heed 
off large-scale starvation In the future; will 
' have to! come from poor nations. -hot' the 
tJnitcd State? and other wealthy coiuitrids.. ' 

: ' So says Jdhn A. Hwihith, executive director 
of the World. Food founett In Rome. ^ ‘i ; 

■ 'The few wealthy nations with extra food fpr 
'export, he says, cannot grow, enough tokeop. 

•• VmU Mki '.-J 14,.. » ' . ' 


■ -Blit : ho? and many- oflier international food. 

at :ihp : Worid Food' jejori* : 


fererice here .agree that- poor countries cart 
grow ijiuch more with the help of more money 
And ideas from wealthier nations. 

There Is toss agreement, however, on 
whether food ^production in poor, countries can 
be (noreoaed fast enough to stay ahead of de- 
mands of growing populations, If not, some ex- 
perts -predict, widespread Starvation and in- 
creased mafouWtiort ; are likely to hit some 
areasin Ujenext 10 to25 years. . 

The food and Agriculture Organization of Jhe 
United Nations estimates Uiat.oloac to 560 mll- 
ttoh persons already arc su [ferine from mfllnu- 
tijtton. . '1 . 

World food production must be dOubted in 
the, next 25 to SO y?ars to stay ahead of In- 
creasing poputotionS. saya Sylvan U. .WtUwe^, 


as assistant dean of agriculture at Michigan 
State'Unlverelty. 

Most world food projections show that; poor 
nations will need to Import two to throb times 
more grains in 1985 than today, says Mr. Han- 1 
nah. ‘ ;. 

‘‘People in the United States do not know 
what starvation or hunger 1 B ," Mr, Hannah 
M d here To know, "you have to see It, feel 
It," he added; •• - . \ : ... , . 

. Though some Specialists argue the Utilted 
States^ and other, wealthy nation* should con- 

5? i 1n * dr ^ r to 8hare mors - fettp' predict 
this is likely to happen, " 

,‘T have nb lBuslops that the rich of the earth 
- Whether in the developed or the developing 
countries.:- would substantially ,and,deUter- 


ately alter their life-style so that the Iowe^. ; . . 
' percent might have a better lot In Ufe," , 
T. Castillo of the University of the Philipp^. - • 
told deldgates here. . | '■ 

Among improved faftnlng teqhnlqueB tj* ; 

, poor nations that were discussed at the cchw 1 ; *. 

.- ence arqi . ‘ ’ : jr' 

\ - ** Greater use of rivers for Irrigation ^ ■ . 
grow larger, more frequdnt crops. - Ji*] 

• Using more of the 70 to 85 percent o» g-.; 
tehtlally Tarmable land • tn ■Afflcai .allkl j 

> America not now. (armed; • 1 

• Cut(ing down the 1 Annual loss Of 
• percent 6t the wprid fpod Supply -to 

Usd of better storaeh. tobre careful 'etoanlfllf.- s' 




Right-winger Bashir Gemayel tells of war’s complexities 

Lebanon militia head: ‘We must find our identity’ 


By William Blakemore 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

Beirut, Lebanon 

"Our independence was a gift. We did not fight for it. We 
are paying for it now." 

Youthful Bashir Gemayel, military leader of the largest and 
best organized right-wing militia, summed up the complex it ics 
of Lebanon’s war in these words in May, not lung before the 
Syrians started their second, and more conclusive, military 
push into this country. 

"We must find our identity. Wc must find our personality. 
Wc must know the kind of country this Is going to be. Will it be 
a unified country? A cantonal confederation?" 

Daily meetings had boon taking placo in May between an en- 
voy of Mr. Gcmayel’a parly and Pnleslinian and kftlsl lenders. 
Shortly be tore the Syrian push started, the sue la 11 si leader nf 
National (leftist) Alliance, Kama! .lumblatt. re- 
.r-dponded jMisltively and publicly to declarations made by the 
young Mr. Gemayel. 

"We were inches away from a settlement," Mr. Gemayel 
was quoted as saying soon after the Syrian Army had begun its 
push out of the Bckaa valley in June and, in the process, 
clashed directly with Palestinian fighters and defied the mili- 
tary and political positions or the Lebanese Left in the first 
stages of what has become a slow on-agaln off-again war of at- 
trition - chiefly against the Palestinian movement. 

Camps attacked 

It Is now axiomatic in Palestinian and leftist declarations 
that the Syrians and the right wing are acting in concert. On 
tho same day that some Syrian troops began ostensibly with- 
drawing from Beirul as part of an inconclusive cease-fire be- 


tween the Syrians and Palestinians arranged by the Libyan 
Prime Minister, right-wing forces under Christian ex-Prcsidcnl 
Camille Chamoun launched a massive attack against the two 
armed Palestinian refugee camps remaining inside what have 
become the defined borders of right-wing Lebanon. 

During the first week of the assault on the camps, Air. Ge- 
mayel's Phalangbl militia was reported not participating in 
the battle. Mr. Chamoun had been the more outspoken about 
Palestinian responsibility for this war, and the more hated by 
the Palestinians. 

"There is not civil war. It is wrong to talk of this as a civil 
war. It is _a war between tho Lebanese and the Palestinians,’ 1 
■Mr. Chamoiih told this reporter on tho evo of his assault on the 
two camps. 

To say "without the Palestinians, (lie whole thing wouldn't 
huve happened" has been throughout this war the single most 
common simple explanation for this complex wnr uttered by 
observers and participants alike. Tho logic of the observation 
usually lends to obscure the fact that Ihcre are othor factors 
as well without which "the whole tiling wouldn'L have hap- 
pened." 

War's beginning 

In May, Bashir Gemayel spoke or tho complexities which led 
to the war. 

“The Palestinian presence here was the most emotional 
problem," he said, "because they wore armed. But the social 
differentiations, the problems of government ... the political 
regime Is not working so well as It did In the beginning. . . . 
We don’t want to have a stupid and negative neutrality. We 
have been suffering from the lack or a foreign policy. . . . The 
Palestinian problem was a catalyst." 

Mr. Gemayel also spoke in his public declarations in May of 
the failure of the older generation's leadership - tho "tradl- 
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tional politicians" as they are referred to here - who arc 
largely the same people now as they were when Lebanon was 
given iLs independence in 1943 by the French at a time when 
most were preoccupied with the world war. 

But during the second week of the right-wing assault on the 
two armed Palestinian camps, Mr. Gomaycl’s Phalanglsl mi- 
litia did openly join Mr. Chamoun's militia in the attack. Few 
foreign observers doubt some kind of cooperation between the 
right-wing Christians and Syria, and Mr. Gemayel's am- 
eliorating and public observations of May are now obscured in 
the smoke of the Tel Zaatar camp. 

There arc still Palestinians, leftists, and foreign observers 
who believe Mr. Gemayel meant what he said, that Ms words 
were not time-buying rhetoric aimed at disarming the opposi- 
tion. Those lend to describe tho Into Phalanglsl participation In 
the battle lor tho camps ns "opportunistic." 

Will the true Lebanese Identity be discovered In the course 
of this war, after the Palestinian problem 1 h solved, or dis- 
persed, or accepted and lived with? Mr Gomoyel said in May 
that it had to be lived with, and tho defeat of the Tol Zaatar 
camp would noL necessarily alter that requirement. On July 4 
Iho papers hero headlined Ihe statement of the Palestinians' 
military commander Abu lyad, saying that "If Tel Zaatar is 
occupied, wc will erase the word 'cease-fire' from our dictio- 
nary," 

Will ihe religious and intercommunal hatreds which have 
blossomed so vulgarly In tho course of this war be a final ex- 
posure and lesson to the survivors that will lead directly to the 
remaking of a single nation out of the acknowledged and 
profound differences of Its people - virtually all of whom are, 
In true Lebanese style, cither refugees or the descendants of 
refugees? 

It Is not yet clear whether this war will he one which 
achieves genuine geographical Independence for the mountains 
of the Levant - roughly within the same borders of the cur- 
rent Lebanon, or whether It will fracture into a war of reli- 
giously Identified animosities, ending perhaps in tho alteration 
of a number of borders in the region. 
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Membership supports the purpose of Lopgyear and the con- 
tinuance of Its facilities. Our worthwhile activities include the 
following: 

Maintenance of the Mary Baker Eddy Museum and Historic 
Houses - open to the public 

Publication of the historically Interesting Quarterly News 

Provision of books for Readers servlrig Christian Science Or- 
ganizations at Colleges and Universities throughout the 
world ' 

Presentation of works by Mrs. Eddy to students of Christian 
Science at preparatory schools In England, Australia and the 
United States .. 

Availability of slide presentations to Members 

Maintenance of a collection of portraits, memorabilia and 
manuscripts of pioneers. In the Christian Science movement ‘ 

Longyear hae Members tn 18 countries 
Join pith us— become a Member . ■ 
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Sudan to U.S. 


‘It’s not your money we want, it’s your technology’ 
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Nlmelry — coup attempt crushed 


By Geoffrey Godsell 
Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Sudanese President Nimeiry'!, crushing of 
the attempt to overthrow him on his return 
from the United Stales and France keeps at 
Ihe helm a man who is committed to: 

1. Developing with the U.S. a closer ecu- 
nomlt association than his country has had at 
uny time since it became Independent 20 years 
a fi»- 

2. A moderate approach to settlement of the 
Arab-Israell conflict and public support of the 
steps taken in that direction by President Sa- 
dat of Kgypl. 

General Nirneirv hud spent nearly three 
weeks in the United Stales. At the beginning of 
his visit he was briefly in Washington and con- 
ferred with President Ford in the White House. 
Rut from there he went on to visit eight states 
(most of them agricultural) mainly to encour- 
age American lnsUtutions and businesses to 
share their know-how with the Sudan. 

In a private conversation on the ove of his 
departure from home, General Nlmelry told 
thin writer that his visit to the U.S. had been a 
success. He was particularly pleased at the en- 
thusiasm he had found in Tennessee and Ne- 
braska for lucai fnvolvemont in developing tho 
Sudan's agriculture. 

“We have the land. We have water. Wo have 
the potential formers," General Nlmelry said. 
"But we lack the communications, the equip- 
ment, the Infrastructure to bring them all to- 
gether productively. Of the 200 million acres of 
potential arable land in the Sudan, only 17 mil- 
lion arc In use. Wc want to apply to our re- 
sources the experience of American agrobusi- 
nesses. And that Is one of the things I have 


been trying to enlist while I have been in the 

U.S." 

General Nimeiry insisted that he was nut 
primarily in Ihe United Stales to get money. 
("Our oil-rich Arab friends are willing to help 
us with that.") His main aim was to gel Amer- 
ican expertise and know-how. 

At the outset uf his conversation. General 
Nimeiry said that after coming to power - 
which he did in a military coup in 1969 - he 
had to ensure "security and order" before he 
could throw the weight of his government be- 
hind (he kind of development his country 
needed. Presumably he was referring to the 
civil war in the southern Sudan which he 
brought to an end with ivconei lint inn In 1972, 
and to attempts to unseal him in 1971 (by Com- 
munists and leftists) and last Septomber (by 
right-wingers). Thus there was Irony In the ap- 
parent attempt to kidnap him when he flew 
back Into Khartoum, his capital, in the early 
hours of July 2. 

Shooting went on in Khartoum and neighbor- 
ing Omdurman for 24 hours, but General Nl- 
mclry eventually went on Omdunnan radio to 
say the attempted revolt had been crushed. He 
said the Sudanese armed forces had provon 
they were capable of defeating "any con- 
spiracy and traitor." He added: "We are In 
possession of numerous facts and information 
... but this is not the time for revealing 
them." 

Information Minister Bona Malwai was 
quoted by Reuter as saying to the Sudan News 
Agency: "The Sudan faced an armed attack on 
Friday led by Sudanese reactionaries and sup- 
ported and financed by foreign quarters and 
using different nationalities- in an attempt to 
crush the achievements of the Sudanese . , , 


Revolution . . . Those foreign quarters did not 
give any consideration to the tics and links of 
good neighborhood." 

Mr. Malwai did not more closely identify th? 
"foreign quarters" violating the "links or good 
neighborhood.” But after last year’s right-wing 
attempt to overthrow General Nlmelry, allege 
lions were made in the Sudan that Libya had 
been involved. Libya has a common border 
with the Sudan In the latter's far northwest. 

In his conversation before leaving the United 
States, General Nimeiry said he thought the 
best way to settle the civil war In Lebanon - 
where a Sudanese contingent is already com- 
mitted to the Arab League's peace-keeping 
force - was to tackle it as a Lebanese problem 
not as pan of the bigger Middle East crisis In- 
volvlng Israel and the Arabs. He thought all 
the Lebanese parties should sit down under 
Arab League sponsorship and work out an ac- 
ceptably revised constitution. There was an ur- 


World population growth: what to expect 


To help clarify some of the misconceptions 
about population growth and to define and ex- 
plain some of the confusing terminology in- 
volved, the Monitor presents the following 
questions and answers from two experts writ- 
ing in this field. 

By Jean and George fmmerwahr 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 
Will world population double In Hie next 30 
years? 

No. As population pressures Increase, two 
things may happen. Either people will volun- 
tarily depart from the cultural patterns .which 
in ihe past hove Impelled (hem to have large 
families, or else forces will lie brought to bear 
which will increase death rates - forces such 
fumlpo,- ■environmental ih-ierioration. ami 
(flfevi-n major war. 


Rising pressures provide check; 
food may become political weapon 


as 


— — . . „ ur . ncrfcniflrcven major war. 

gent need to stop the fighting, he said. Til *^*^**$ 0 wind extent Is population growth respon- 
longer It went on, the greater the opportunity uihip f nr intprnuiluiuil und Inlrunntlunal tension 
for those to kill who were now doing no jppn 
than seeking revenge. ' ' *, 

Asked if a settlement In Lebanon was likely 
to result in the Palestinians there being reined . 
in, General Nimeiry said it was essential the 
Palestinians should maintain their freedom. He 
thought the Palestinians had every right to 
doubt what lay ahead for them, particularly in 
view of the deep Syrian Involvement in Leba- 
non. What lie felt was essential to calm the 
Palestinians was an offer of something con- 
crete In response to their demands - for ex- 
ample, a clear promise of a state of their own 
on the West Bank of the Jordan. And for this 
(General Nimeiry said), "it would help to go to 
Geneva.” 


South African regime backs down — but will it again? 


By Geofrrey Godsell 
Overseas news editor of The Christian Science Monitor 

Now that the South African Govornmenl has backed down 
on its earlier insistence thal teaching in certain subjects In Af- 
rican schools be In Afrikaans, the two big questions are: 

1. Will blacks in South Africa see this as a victory lor vio- 
lent protest and be tempted to resort to further protest to se- 
cure government concessions on even more irritating and hu- 
miliating Issues than compulsory Afrikaans? These include the 
pass laws, the separation of families under the present apart- 
held system, and the obligatory loss of South African citizen- 
ship of those urban Africans whose roots are in the separate 
"homelands. ” 

2. Or will Mr. Vorater, awakened by last month's violent 
black protest at Soweto, outside Johannesburg, and other Afri- 
can townships, press his hitherto hard-line fellow Afrikaner to 
accept speedily those minimal (albeit radical) changes In the 
South African system needed to hoad off rull eruption of the 
racial volcano of which Soweto was only a sputtering? 

The concession on compulsory teaching of some subjects in 


Afrikaans In African township schools is In many ways a land- 
mark. South African governments since 1948 - when the Af- 
rikaner-dominated National PSrty came to power to remain 
(here ever since - have hitherto responded to black protest, 
particularly violent protest, by reinforcing their hard-line ra- 
cial policy, not by giving In. ... ... 

Admittedly, there has been a harsher ride to the official re- 
action to the violehce in Soweto and other townships, In which 
176 people were killed and over 1,000 hurt On June 25, Justice 
Minister James Kruger said that 1,298 people had been ar- 
rested as a result of the riots. 

The South African Government's view of the trouble at So- 
weto and elsewhere is that the worst violence was partly In- 
stigated by outside radical black organizations and partly in- 
flamed by common thugs whq were often drunk. Yet it Ib a 
fact that the original protests were organized and staged by 
students of high-school age, who admittedly because of local 
conditions are Sometimes well into their teens or older. 

$ome South Africans and many outriders see this willingness 
pf a new young generation of black South Africans to risk the 


government’s tough ribt-control methods as the beginning of a 
new era in South African politics. Since 1959 - when then 1 
Prime Minister Hendrik Verwoerd decided to meet black pro- 
test at Sharpeville with gunfire in which 69 blacks were killed 
- African protest has tended to be muted and measured. 

• Prime Minister Vorster has proven a more pragmatic Af-\ 
rikaner leader and prime minister than was Mr. Verwoerd and 
Ills other predecessors. At the same time, there are signs *1 
some levels of Afrikaner thinking of a willingness to consider 
change in favor of Africans that was not there before, Bui 
Such stirrings or questioning are still far from the great body 
of Mri Vorster's Afrikaans-speaking constituency, and tbe 
Prime Minister knows he will have a tough Job to carry tha 
hard-liners with him if he tries to go too far too fast. 

Yet the dilemma remains. There have already been shatler 
ing changes to black rule in neighboring Angola and Mozam- 
bique, unexpected little more than two years ago. Other 
changes are threatened in Rhodesia and South-West Africa.- 
Will white South Africans see this, as the warning light to pro- ■ 
mote change at home themselves before it is too late? Or will, 
it be a warning to dig their heels in harder than ever? 


Nlblc for International und Intrunntionul tension 
unit strife? 

This is not easy to answer, since strife and 
warfare have existed through history even ul 
limes when the world was sparsely populated. 
Still much of the tension in many trouble spots 
today - the Middle East, for example - would 
be more easily solved if there were not differ- 
ences in rates of population growth which 
make one nation or ethnic group fear that ano- 
ther nation or group is going to outnumber 
them. 

Will world population growth make food be- 
come a political weapon In the same way oil 
has become? 

Possibly. The potential for Increased food 
production In many Third World countries Is 
high, but it is uncertain how much of this po- 
tential will be utilized. Some countries may be- 
come so desperate for food that they might al- 
low themselves to become subservient to food- 
rich countries that seek to manipulate them 
politically, or they might engage In wars of 
desperation to get the food and living spade 
they need. 

What do young people In 
think about population problems? 


more concerned than anyone else, since the 
full effect of the population explosion will prob- 
ably occur In their lifetime. However, It Is 
among young men in developing countries that 
we find the most mi lit ant protest against the 
promotion of family planning by Western coun- 
tries. 

They claim Western motives are gonocfdal, 
,«nd that these nations should give (he Third 
World food and money, not birth-cnnlrol de- 
vices. They mistakenly assume that people in 
Hie West are uni doing anything to conlrnl 
their own birthrates. These young people are 
also more likely to insist on Ihe breakdown of 
Immigration harriers. 

How is popula lion growth affected by In- 
creased rights for women? 

In those countries where women are allowed 
to exercise increased choice In marriage and 
in the number of children they will bear, the 
birthrates have dropped substantially. These 
include such countries as South Korea, Sing- 
apore. and Sri Lanka. As women in other Third 
World countries claim and are granted these 
rights, similar results will doubtless occur. 

A recent newspaper headline referred to 
“Pakistan’s galloping birthrate.” What docs 
that mean? 

What the headline meant to say was that the 
population is rising rapidly, not the birthrate. 
Few If any countries today have rising birth- 
rates, and Pakistan definitely does not. 

Then what does "birthrate” mean? 

it means the annual number of live births 
per 1,000 population.. There. are.. three terms 
used in reference to population which are often 
confused : birthrate, . death rate, and popu- 


Hy subtracting Its death rate (annual deaths 
per 1,000 population) from its birth rate, and 
making modification fur emigration ur Immi- 
gration if they are substantial. When the de- 
crease in a country’s death rale is more rapid 
than decrease in its birthrate, the result is an 
Increasing population-growth rate. Pakistan 
has a birthrate of about 47 per 1,000 today and 
a death rale of about 17. Hence it has a popu- 
lation-growth rate of 80 per 1,000 or 3 percent a 
vi-iir. Its pnpiilnlinn is truly galloping, not fix 
birthrate. 

How lx It thnl population h Increasing In the 
world even though birth mlcs nre decreasing? 

Because birthrates are still higher than 
death rules. Tilts is true even in most uf (he 
advanced countries. But in Third World coun- 
tries the growth rate is much higher, ns in (he 
case or Pakistan. In some Third World coun- 
tries, however, such as Sri Lanka, Singapore, 
and .South Korea, the growth rates nre less 
than 2 percent atul arc decreasing because 
birthrates arc dropping faster than death 
rates. 

To what is this drop In birthrate attributed? 

To the adoption of family-planning methods, 
and sometimes to other factors as well. In 
Singapore It was accomplished through max- 
imum support of family planning at the lop lev- 
els ol government. Better bousing and schools 
arc made available to those with small fami- 
lies, for instance. 

In South Korea it has been due to the activ- 
ity of mothers’ clubs which have spread fam- 
ily-planning instruction throughout the counLry, 
and substantial help from international agen- 
cies. 

The Sri Lanka Government has also Invited 
outride afd through the United Nations Fund' 


showed that only 10 percent of young women 
between ages 15 and 29 were married. 

Will dropping of birthrates alone Improve 
Ihe quality of living? 

No. since there are many other factors in- 
volved, one of which lx the extent of dis- 
tribution of wealth and income within a coun- 
try. Bui most experts agree that without a 
slowdown in population growth, little devel- 
opment and improvement can be made for the 
people of poorer nations. High birthrates mean 
a large proportion of a country’s papulation U 
children, and so much money must be spent 
just to provide them with food and basic care 
thal little can go into economic growth. 

Do birthrates tend lo decrease automatically 
ns countries grow more affluent? 

This is a widely held theory in the Third 
World, and under certain conditions it might 
work nut tliid wny. However, cultural factors 
sec in to influence birthrates mure than eco- 
nomic facial's du In several nf the oil-rich 
countries, fnr instance, cultural factors have 
kept birthrates at their traditional high levels, 
and the use or contraception Is largely forbid- 
den. While the feeling Ls (hut these countries 
can afford to maintain their high birthrates, 
the fact is that from the point of view of the 
world's needs this Is unfortunate, since people 
in wealthy nations consume more of the 
world's goods than do poorer peoples. 

Would unrestricted migration from the more 
crowded countries to the less crowded relieve 
population pressures? 

This is another widely held belief. Migration 
will probably benefit those Individuals who are 
foriunatc enough to leave poor and crowded 
countries, but 11 will not solve the problems of 
the countries they leave. In Asia alone, there 
are 40 million more births than deaths every 
year, and It ls inconceivable that any appre- 
ciable fraction of this annual Increase could be 
transported overseas year alter year. 


the Third* World" 
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rate). agencies, and family planning Is Increasingly 

How Is tiie population-growth rate or a coun- popular. But a prominent factor Is a growing 
One would think the young people would be try calculated? trend toward later marriages. The 1971 census 


Oeorge immeivahr has worked in popu- 
lation and family-planning research for the 
past 10 years in Latin America. Africa, and 
South Asia. Jean hnmeneahr has been Writing 
on this subject since 1970. They are now llvino 
f» Colombo, Sri Lanka. 


What Angola needs now — nuts, bolts, and know-how 




By June Goodwin 
Staff correspondent of 
Tho phrisUait Sclenco Monitor 

Luanda, Angola 
People in Angola still , talk about the ham- 
mering. 


The crying need in Angola now is tor busi- 
ness to start again. And tire ruling Popular 
Movement for the Liberation of. Angola 
(MpLA) seems to know this. ; 

■ ...The four main hotels in town are hosting 
bustnewmen from* -Italy, from ■; the united* 

looking into 

BdlUK Mp wht* still Gomesand goo* 


’ll 


N to have my hotel rbom changed lo tW " sSXm 'a Srie» 

Other side 'because of- tlie hanrnicririg," said a copper, recently ^ large defoeatti 
British businessman wht> still comes and goes Germans arrived to be Bi-eateri h 

v” "The. hammering Efafted’ and got more,” One Western businessman still In Luanda 
•sqld a Portuguese Woman. “Thoy nailed to- says he will know in two months U his com* 

. gethta crates, 1 ahdthe\c rates got bigger add P 81 # kill slay or pull out of Angola. "There 
, blggOr." She was speaking of her fellow Pgrtu-. .■>«*• Etotern Europeans in all of . the ministries 
guose who fled Angola before; last November’s ’ advising the Mf»LA." he said. 

■ , -civil War which brought Alan lll . n| - rtn - nn( ; ~ ; ni " .. . • 

. :in 42,000 br so Cuban soldiers. : : ■ 1 sdfl qperalng in Luanda;- 

When Urn PortumW wonl, so did Uiousanfls their employees to elect 

‘of cars,- goodB.In tho’ sljobs. airi.'most lmpori- 
! ^tant,- technical expertise, ■ ' ; ' 

f ' This plrik-hued otty with tUe-rooted buildings 
.ta today.tobcr In mood and scorns perched on a . 
jpoliit boweeh communism arid, capltriism, Pb- . ... _ . . . 

. . liflcM stogfas pjfalered all .over the: walls nro . . cbapapl fqr handling Imports and that Imports 
: Slowly act&ped; f . ■ |Bu't IHey • - cpntroiled. 1 

! ^lll-vte ^mrCqca G61». Mitsubishi, ahd ot lifer , Some Western imported goods already have 
'•old rigtis^- .1, beqfi purchased by the government directly. ' 


employees 

;WKer committees," which belong to the tut-, 
tional workers group, ; UNITA, and follow 
MPLA ideology: ...... .. • ■ 

thoje are reliable reports that Angola is. 
opening up ^ center In Rome to servo as q 


One of the biggest problems in- the country is papers for workers to go to the country^ 1 ' 
transportation. Hulks of cars, buses, and and help pick the ripe coffee beans which u«T v 
trucks sprinkle the roadsides around Luanda, to provide vita] foreign exchange tor the ecu* 
most of them abandoned for lack of mechanl- try. . . £• 

cal repair. This means food, which ls abundant In fact, the need for pickers ls so great Uid , . 

Many Angolans are paying for others to waft protect them, from being rounded up and ship 1 !:! 

- and shiver 1 - in lines all night in order to buy pad out to help In the harvest, which bas-tra^V- 

oread, oranges, potatoes, and bananas in the " 

morning. The only nieat available appears to 
go to the few hotels. ' 

There are no eggs, but frozen fish from Lp- 
bUo, sduth of Luanda; can be seen in the mar- 

irate of thfdty as writ as to the "muaeques^^ . ^ 

or stum : sections qround Luanda.' Big black pigs Jt : is difficult jo teU jSthoW^ taTfett the MPL* . . . 
hnd a few cWckens^ roam ; through the thick’ is going! . 1 " V . ••••••■ 

dust and garbage piles in the, museques. • - 1 The state of Luqhda' W father like the n * 1 

• Squatters In "Asphalt City,” as Luanda .! ,, Angolan liari(Jshake, ,, Thb shake-thumb 
proper ,1s called . ( by the Angolans, now faang shake 'seems Marxlk or at least , re volutionari'-L . 
tbqlr .laundry frqpi modern : apartment win-,. But, '|n. fact, it fame from ;the. black ■‘soul;',; ’.: 
dows: In otie new building across from tba Tro- handshake from ! "imperialist’? United State*. ! . 
plfa Hotel; squatters light up. fires each; right; ; Or afatiier example of^e^fadefauriwnV^ i . 
because Uwy have no electricity, and they ambivalence coihfa- ffam B^membw^qf S.! ; 
'IhroW them fearbdgb $u\, the windows oqt6 the workers committee at Cabinda Gulf who like®; k ;,, 
roof bf abrildingpext dDor. ' ^ • , to ; be'.caIlBdra milltant MPLA^mab^bt 

Aware of the enormous economic problems, said,: "Yea, be would baptlfa his baby; When h&C i] 

’ iuroh.": '!«. ; l - •- 5 - -.. 
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tlbnally been picked by southern Angolans. % ‘ : 
now Is estimated that only SO percent of 
crop will be harvested. .. I 

, How, and bow fast, the MPLA handles 
eocnomlc problems; i doyld determine the coito* ■>. V' 
try’s future (or a long Ume to come- Currently ] . • 1 



ihe government is making pleas in the news- - fad one, ( in tlie faur< 

4 ‘ ' ‘ -1 ■ V 1 ' V . ' ’ . i - »' ‘.if 

' • •• : •’ • ■ ' -. . ' v : -:<,V;:. 
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Can Communists put Vietnam back together again? 



Ily fieuFfrcy (iiiclsrll 

fHvisea.s m'Wrt Hilyr of 
Tin? Chrblian Science Monitor 

ThP North V'tPtnanieae L'unnnumsls treated 
the first meeting of the unified National As- 
sembly In Hunril as the iung-fuught-for and 
dreaincd-uf reunification of North and South 
Vietnam - at lensl in name. 

"Our country now Is one," Politburo mem- 
ber and Assembly chairman Truong Chinh said 
In his keynote speech at the opening of the As- 
sembly. "The Vietnamese are one. After liber- 
ation ti.o. after last year's Communist victory 
in the South] we had iwo governments* one in 
U»e North and another in the South. We there- 
fore have to merge these two governments 
Jnto a single body an the first step in unifying 
our belo vod cuu ntry. ” 

Tlie gathering of the 492 members of the as- 
sembly in Hanoi does indeed symbolize the 
merging of the two parts of Vietnam, with 
some of those elected in the Soulh in the April 
ballot coming to the northern capital for the 
first lime ever. Truong Chinh has proclaimed 
Vietnam ono country. Now It Is Lhe Assembly's 
job to introduce (ho legislative and adminis- 
trative machinery to make U so. 

Tills may prove easier said than done. The 
North is a Communist state of nearly a quarter 
of a century's standing, austere and operated 
according to parly Ideology. The South, for Its 
part, foil into the hands of the North after 
nearly n quarter of a century heading in the 
opposite direction - toward an American- 
backed, frce-enlorprisc, consumer-oriented so- 
ciety. 

There is the conflict between these two sys- 
tems to resolve, quite apart from an innate 
rivalry between lhe easier-going people .of Sai- 
gon and the Mekong Della on lhe one hand 
and. an the other, the laugher, more purposeful 
people of Annam and the North. 

This is reflected In the hardening of the au- 
thorities fn the South toward what they call the 
"comprador-bourgeoisie" elements - the weal- 


Hiiot i.iiiiiiiicicially Jnvulvnl pcuplp who flmi- 
rish'il hi lhe Smith mini the oilla|isi\ \ few 
weeks ugu official warnings In such penpk- 
contained lhe threat of |jum(ive action. 

' ‘lie -education camps" are still funcliunuig 
in the South. (Recently there was an uncon- 
firmed report uf a break-ou! from one of 
them.) And the Communists are forcefully re- 
settling in the countryside some of the Lens of 
thousands of people who flocked into Saigon 
during the war. 

Areas where there has been apparently suc- 
cessful merging between North and Soulh in- 
clude: the Army - there is only a single Army 
now. with several divisions of it in effect an oc- 
cupation army in (he south; mass organiza- 
tions - trade unions, women's, youth and Jour- 
nalists' organizations, for example. 

The Communist Party has also been unified 
de facto In the sense that in the Soulli the sepa- 
rate title "People's Revolutionary Party" is no 
longer applied to H. It is spokan of as "the 
party (southern branch)." Presumably organi- 
zational reunification will come at the next 
party congress. 

Truong Chinh spoke of the merging of the 
two governments - the Government In Hanoi 
and the Provisional Revolutionary Government 
of South Vietnam. The latter has never really 
effectively taken over in South Vietnam since 
last year's collapse: South Vietnam has been 
run by military committees, in other words by 
a military government directly controlled by 
the North. 

The outsido world knows most about one fig- 
ure in the PRG, Mrs. Nguyen Thi Binh, Us 
Foreign Minister. Interestingly within recent 
weeks some African states and the PRG have 
been agreeing to exchange diplomatic mis- 
aions. Some U.S. analysts see this as strange If 
the PRG is about to be fully absorbed by Hanoi 
- which would then appoint or confirm a single 
diplomatic official abroad as representing ail 
Vietnam. 

Yet there is a common thread of Vietnamese 
naUonalism which the late Ho Chi Minh so 



After ‘reunlfcation* - flags In Hanoi, but little excitement 


AP photo 


How you can live 
a richer life 


cleverly exploited. Vietnamese nationalism 
was already expansive before the arrival of the 
French in Indo-China in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Ho Chi Minh’s aim from the day he 
founded the Vietnamese (later the Indo-Chi- 
nese) Communist Party was in effect to re- 
move the French from his homeland so that 
Vietnam could resume Its earlier outward 
thrust. When (in his eyes) the United States re- 
placed the French, then it was against the 
American presence that he fought. 

Truong Chinh seemed to pick up this nation- 
alist theme when he said: "Now SO million 
Vietnamese will play a important role in the 
peace and security of Southeast Asia and In the 
world as a whole." 

Since their victory in the South, the North 


Vietnamese have reinforced their ties with the 
Soviet Union, apparently to give themselves le- 
verage in relations with their Immediate and 
giant Communist neighbor, China. Improve- 
ment of tills leverage is believed to be the pur- 
pose of Hanoi’s trying to keep a line open to 
and even establish relations with the U.S. 

But American public and congressional opin- 
ion Is unreceptive to the North Vietnamese In- 
sistence on Washington’s paying compensator 
reconstruction aid as a condition of mutual dip- 
lomatic recognition. Some U.S. analysts think 
Hanoi, in any case, is wlso enough to know that 
such recognition is unlikely In a U.S. presiden- 
tial election year and is resigned to nothing 
dramatic happening in the months immediately 
ahead. 


How a Carter adviser views China 
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By William Armbrustcr 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
„ • Taipei, Taiwan 

What advice is U.S. Democratic presidential 
hopeful Jimmy Carter getting on.'the China -I 
problam?" , 

One indicallon came from Harvard Unlver- | 
sity Prof. Jerome Cohen, an authority on Chi- 
nese law, a member of the Carter foreign pol- 
icy advisory group, and a frequent visitor to 
East Asia. In a recent Interview in Taipei with 
this reporter, Professor Cohen said that the 
crux pf the problem of normalizing U.S.-Chi- 
. nese relations was Taiwan and that, In any i 
move to do so, timing wip be of prime impor- 
tance. • . 

. Professor Cohen stressed that his views 
were his own and that he was not speaking for j 
Mr. Carter, but that "You don't Want to turn , 
prosperity here [Taiwan] into panic by any < 
move toward normalization [with Peking]. It’s j 

the next administration will have to face." ' •■ . ( 

Professor Cohen was in Taipei to attend a < 
conference qn mainland China sponsored by i 
the Institute of International Relations’ He has' c 
visited the mainland three times, but his'appli- ' 
cation for a fourth visit recently was turned t 
down. He lias applied again. c 

Professor Cohen noted; that two of PekiM-s i, 
indispensibl 0 conditions for . the' normalization d 
or relations are severance of u.S; diplomatic v 
Ues with Taiwan apd nuliiflCatfan of the 1954 
mutual defense treaty between the two cdun- , 
; tries. 1 . . * 

<l Th6 problem is. caowfjnd some way ac- f 

ceptablO ,trf; Peking th'^t wifi > 

antee the security of Taiwan in ‘lieu pf the I 
present treaty?*;’' he Said,: : ■ i . / • ..J 

| 0 t vl complex, questions that l 

^tetlops with Peking," he went on. i‘Aftar ' 

■ » W?»tjon,; for,. ex*ihplo, wm It-.. bo possible, E 
, f orr ^.^^ b&-ableto. visit the 


United Stales and reside In the U.S.? What wifi 
happen to property they own in lhe U.S.i" 

Among other problems are the status d 
American investments in Taiwan and trade re* 

; lations. Taiwan is among the eight leading 1 
trade partners of the United States. Two-way 
trade in 1975 amounted to $3.4 billion. 

Professor Cohen acknowledged that most 
Americans probably would prefer a twa-CJiina 
policy, with embassies in both Peking .and. ■ . 
Taipei, but that this woiild bo unacceptable lo 
Peking. "Next,” he said, "we'd like to have a. J '^‘ 
consulate general here and an embassy in 
king, If that were possible. But the British ex- 
perience makes It clear that Peking will iK : 
find that acceptable. - : r ; 

"So the most hopeful solution to work-Wi. i 
from the American point of view, would be ilk 
reversal of the. current situation, with a Uaisiiy 
office here. That's not based on any prefern** * • ' - 
for communism, but on the premise that y» 
flight toidoztfei: .formal, diplomatic recognitw 
on Uie government that controls the bulk « • ■ 
China, regardless of the stripe of the regime 
We ought to have an embassy in Peking, #1®’ L 
out abandoning Taiwan." ■ 

Another possibility, he said, would be to try £/■■■, 
to follow the Japanese example with a nonofD , i ; /. i 
cial organization here. But, hq noted, the prp^ j ' 
lem is, how to do this without casting a pad!* 
developments here, without a flight of capita . 
without stopping foreign investment." 

' "Of coureq, we don't kno^v what kind of.**’ lj • 
gime we'll be dealing with In Peking when n* - 
gotlatlons get under way, If they ever d<5. 1'® ' 

‘In favor of a probing operation In the next 8^ v< , 
ministration; One possibility is that-Mao (T** <>;. ; 
lung's] death may lead to the lods of ppwerwl;. ' ; 

: ChIaf]g Chi^ig (Chaihnan Mao’fl wife] ahd -, : - 
ffxmp, so 'maybe' China will be more stable a* ; 
oi-derly. But- another possibility Mhkt. Msdf • 
passing yrili lead ttf more sertbus instability/', t"-' 1 *:; 
in . which 6ase It niay not be posslble lo ne^ t- ’ ' 

[late anything with] them.” 

: : ... ■' I;!;-'- 

i .. : .. .’ • ’ v- ■ i : *f.fe k 
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Interview with General Zia 


Will Bangladesh strongman try democracy? 

Rv nnnlnl Vniilha^lanrf : ■ . . 


By Daniel Soulherland 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Dacca, Bangladesh 

Despite the confusion and uncertainty that 
are likely Lo attend any switch away from mar- 
tial law, Bangladesh is heading toward elec- 
tions early next year. 

At least that is the word from the disaster- 
prone South Asian nation's military strongman . 
MaJ. Gen. Zlour Rahman In ;m inii-rvii-w with 
this reporter. General /la said he has been 
urging pullLical leaders to bmuden their bases 
of support and to combine into larger group- 
ing* in preparation for renewed political activ- 
ity and elections. 

In Dacca, the capital, there is a strong cur- 
rent of popular feeling against the idea of elec- 
tions. because uf disruptions that I hey might 
bring to this poor nnd densely populated na- 
tion. • 

si al en noils lo the contrary, there 
also In eiinsidei able skepticism aiming lhe po- 
litically sophist ienled elite of Dacca that the 
■niicli lalked-ahout elections will mnlcriali/c. 

‘‘Tin 1 eledlcni machinery is already work- 
ing," said General Zia, who is both chief id the 
Bangladesh Army staff and deputy chief mar- 
tial law administrator. "Dellmilahon [or elec- 
toral districts] is taking place." 

The moustached General said there were 
"many views" on the kind of elections that 
should be held but thaL people “generally feel 
it should be parliamentary." 

Open lo question is whether General Zia 
might try lo use the election In legitimize his 
grip on power. Some observers are convinced 
that the major speech he made last May I was 
a sign that he was throwing his hat. or rather 
helmet, Into the political ring. Although the 
General is still in his 30s and is limited in ad- 


ministrative experience, he ha* going for him 
the uncertainty about any possible alternative 
leader, a reputation for personal honesty, and 
a certain popularity, which can be attributed 
partly In his being the man who gave the call 
fur lhe war of liberation from Pakistan in 1971. 

General Zia came to power eight months 
ago. nut long after lhe assassination of the cha- 
rismatic Preside ill. Sheikh Mujihur Rahman. 
The General has had to suppress several at- 
tempts to oust him since then but now appears 
lo be more firmly In control than he was ear- 
lier ibis year. 

The contrast between his style and that of 
the late President could not be more striking. 
Whereas Sheikh JUgJib was extroverted, extra- 
vagant fri his statements, and lacking In a 
methodical approach lo problems. General Zia 
annex across as can- fill. n-M-rvi-d, ami highly 
disciplined. 

rtnly once in the course of the interview did 
he seem to become emotional, and that was in 
discussing the attacks against Bangladesh bor- 
der outposts by Bengali guerrillas who have 
lhe support of India. The attacks, which begun 
nearly a year ago. appear aimed at keeping 
the Bangladesh Government off balance and 
constantly reminded that the Indians have the 
power lo apply heavy pressure ir developments 
in Bangladesh are not to their liking. 

The Indians have been uneasy about the situ- 
ation ever since a group of young Army offi- 
cers killed Sheikh Mujtb, the man they helped 
put into power through their defeat of Pakistan 
in the 1971 war. 

"The people of this country have already 
seen war. and they will nut accept this," said 
Genera] Zia, referring lo the border attacks. 

"We Just don’t have the time and energy lo 
waste on these border incidents," he declared, 
stressing that his government wants Lo give 







By Gordon N. Converts, chlel photographer 


Bangladesh: will Its future be decided by the people? 


the highest priority to the economic problems 
Hint race it. 

The General said the press reports earlier 
this year indicating that Bangladesh was seek- 
ing weapons from Lhe -U.S. and other countries 
lo strengthen its Army were erroneous. 


lie said that under the old government there 
was & lack of systematic economic devel- 
opment and that the new government was 
trying to orient all development activities lo- 
ward/hv rural areas, where most of the conn- 
try’s 80 million people live. 
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GWYN-M0YRA 


FLORIST 


MEMBER OF INTERFLORA 


Michael House, 
Baker Avenue, 
Salisbury 

Telephone 23609 & 28661 

After Hours: 37369 
RhodeBla. 


STEP INTO 

THE WONDERFUL WORLD 
OF SANDERS 
FOR THE FINEST IN - 
MERCHANDISE and 
FRIENDLY SERVICE. 

; visit i 


BIRDCAGE 

(or delicious refreshments 

THE HAIRDRESSING 
SALON 

Is a must for expert 
styling and cutting. 


Telephone. 706801 
. " . f Box 563 


TELEVISION 

Hire and 
Repairs 

AT 

LEEMAC’S 

RADIO 

(W.) LTD. 

100 D, Baker An., Cnr. 4th Street 
Salisbury, Rhodesia 
PhMt 22793 


RHODESIAN 

INSURANCE 

BROKERS 

(PVT.) LIMITED 

offices at 

Bristol House, 

97 Utiian' Avenue, 
Salisbury. Phone 706391 
••• and' 

Pioneer Houic, 8th Avenue, . 
Bulawayo, Phone 70562 

Associated with 
THE £TA^DAPD BANK; 

’ and the world wide - ' v ! 
$BDGW1CK FORBES GROUP 


widandsl For y° ur 

| J next trip 


WIELANDS TRAVEL (PVT.) LTD; of 
TRAFALGAR COURT, SALISBURY 
TELEPHONES 61 250 and 61 259 


A.B.C. HARDWARE (PVT.) LIMITED 

' P.O. Box H.G.347, Highlands 

FOR BUILDING— GARDENING 
PAINTING REQUISITES 

In Borrowdale "The Village Hardware" phone 883113 
In Highlands "AiB.C. Hardware" ' 

A.B.C.I Plumbing Service phone 704608 ‘ 
and Pool Palntlrig Service • (3 lines} , , 

and world renowned "Bdth Dootor"'8Brvloa . . 
by RepptHTephnlk (ShodeBla) ' 



SALISBURY^ 

LEADING 

DEPARTMENT 

STORE 

Meikles 

9f MANICA ROAD PHONE 61491 



Speke Avenue 
Service Station 

SALISBURY RHODESIA 

Repairs a Specialty 

; . P.O; box 124.0 

TELEPHONE 21787' 


MEN’S 
and • 
SOYS’ 

COMPLETE ■ 

: outfitters 

GEORGE SMITH 

(PVT.) LJD. 

York House, Stanley; Aw.. 


Salisbury, Rtodatfa 1 - 
„ Phone 27124 i 
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★Berlinguer 

on a beach open Lo anyone, His wife is n prac- 
ticing Roman Catholic. 

Awaiting the final session of the Hast Berlin 
summit, foreign journalists sat in a press 
lounge outside the hall. Twice, four of the East 
European leaders, hemmed in by aides, filed 
through. They eyed the newsmen stonily, no 
hint of willingness lo (nik. 

[.ale the previous night Mr. Bflllnguer had 
sat two hours with a small group of journalists 
{this writer among Ilium). The only Commu- 
nist among the newsmen was the correspon- 
dent for the Italian Communist Party paper 


French ships with A-arms 
' fnay soon patrol seas 

By the Associated Press 

Paris 

A French flotilla capable of carrying tactical 
nuclear arms could "Intervene rapidly" any- 
where In the Mediterranean and If necessary In 
Uid Indian Ocean by noxt year, former navy 
chief Adm. Albert Jolre-Noulons says. 

In a summary of remarks ho made in March 
before the National Defense Institute, pub- 
lished by the National Defense He view, the ad- 
: mlral said the 20-sblp Mediterranean fleet will 
allow France to maintain a "presence" in the 
seas; to pursue, a policy of “Intimidation" al- 
lowing the government lime to make oeftsions, 
' and to intervene if necessary. ^ 

The admiral noted that “normal objectives? 
: of tactical nuclear weapons would be tbe on- 
| emy’s big warships, and the problem of ^bf- 
: lateral damage to clvjffiri papulations does not 
: arise at soa." 


★Moscow after Brezhnev 


Unite. The remainder were mnstly anll-Com- 
nmnisi like their newspapers. 

Mr. Rerllnguer fielded questions as easily In 
Krrnt'h as Italian. He balked at none, answer- 
ing seriously - talking easily ami without jar- 
gon - and Idling fall .some of his philosophical 
flunking about the nature and problems of 
modern society. 

As he talks, the slight figure in the rumpled 
suit compels attention, though his voice and 
manger remain quiet. He has a quick sense of 
humtir, often laughs at himself. His wilUngaess 
to folk goes with an acute sense of public rela- 
tions. 

The reasoning which has gone into years of 
preparation for what Mr. Berllnguer calls the 
"historic compromise" emerges. 

Marxism, he says, has failed to keep pace 
with the modern world. "Today requires the 
concurrence of many different contributions 
from parties and individuals." 

AU parties, he says, can learn from each 
other. And where Communist parties are con- 
cerned that Includes “dialogue and under- 
standing" with Social Democratic and Chris- 
tian Democratic parties. 

“There are already many varioties’of social- 
ism. Why not more?" Substantially* new ver- 
sions, he predicts, will appear In countries of 
capitalism’s highest dq$4gpfent, where 
“deeply rooted democratic traditions of politi- 
cal exprodfcton exist and must be respected.” 
Neues Deutschland, newspaper of the East 
German hosts, printed all the conference 
speeches textually. Apart from the Poles, the 
East Europeans heavily censored the "inde- 
pendents" like Mr. Berllnguer. Moscow’s 
jp-avda Ignored his essential points altogether. 
Which Is, of course, the sort of thing he was 
thinking of whqp he said - In private and at 
the conference - that East bloc models have 
no relevance for Italy or Western Europe. 


through regions and cities, to Individual facto- 
ries and colleclivc farms, have been free from 
ihe kind of shake-ups (hat Nikita Khrushchev 
used lo spring fand of the purges of a Stalin) 
for 11 years now - since Mr. Brezhnev look 
over. 

So the vast network of party functionaries 
lias grown accustomed lo less, not more. Inter- 
ference from Moscow. Plans for how many 
.shoes and how much grain must be produced 
still come from Moscow, and they have to be 
fulfilled. But local, regional influences are 
stronger now. Georgians, told (hey must sub- 
mit doctoral theses In Russian as well as Geor- 
gian. openly rebel. 

Any new leader will find it harder than ever 
before to discipline local parly people without 
risking upheavals. And as the years go by, 
these local leaders could exert more pressure 
for consumer goods - pressure hard to deny. 

• Some Imaginative decisions arc needed on 
the economy as a whole. This is the area 
which many Western analysts believe could 
hold the key to many future Soviet actions In 
the world. 

The current Poljtburo is, by and large, a 
cautious group of older men not known for Its 
willingness to -adopt new Ideas. Mr. Kirilenko 
and Mr. Kulamv are known for their ability; 
Yuri Andropov, head of the KGB (secret po- 
lice), is seen in Washington as a sophisticated, 
skilled administrator. But (he general tone is 
unadventurous. 

Yet the weather, and the Soviet system of 
withholding adequate (by Western standards) 
investment in farming in order to give it to In- 
dustry and the military, combined to produce a 
very low grain crop (some 150 million tons) in 
1975; U.S. Agriculture Department experts ex- 
pect only 190 million tons this year. So Moscow 
must buy about 25 million tons from the West 
this year, and may end up acquiring half of It 


from the United States. Already Moscow has a 
$6 billion shortfall in the hard currency it 
needs to make purchases abroad; meat Is 
short supply on Soviet meal tables because 
farmers killed livestock when feed grains ran 
short. 

Senior analysts In Washington believe Mr. 
Brezhnev may already have signaled that he is 
not prepared to divert quite so much money 
lo the military as before. They sec this In his 
replacement or the late Marshal Andrei 
Grechko with Dimitri Ustinov as Defense Min- 
ister - Mr. Ustinov lias headed the defense in- 
dustry for years, Is nol a soldier, anti presum- 
ably knows wasteful spending when he secs a 
- and by himself assuming the rank of Marshak 
of the Soviet Union. 'i& 



According to a U.S. Central Intelligence 
Agency report released on Capitol Hill re- 1 
ccntly, the Soviets have actually been spBding^ 
much more ninnqy on defense than prevloiisly 
thought (11-13 percent of gross national prod- 
uct since 1970, against 6-8 percent); this Is 
thought to Indicate less efficiency and more ol 
a drain on the economy. 

Meanwhile, U.S.-Soviet relations remain gen- 
erally cool. Two-way trade rises slowly desp/te ** 
reduced Jewish emigration. 

Moscow waits anxiously to see.jWw Ihe texl ' M - 
Amerlcan president will be; meanwhile it has 
begun a worldwide propaganda campaign \n fa- 
vor of Its own strategic arms limitation propos- 
als. It Is doubtful that a SALT U agreement 
can be reached before Novomber, un)gp Mr. 

Pol'd is nomlnntcd and decides ho cairsell a 
new agreement to Congress and the voters be- 
fore the election. If Democrat Jimmy Carter 
wins in Novomber, he is expected to ask for an • 
extension of the SAl.T I deadline (October, . 
1977) while ho studies the Immensely com- . ‘ 
plicated negotiations so far. 
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Gifts and Souvenirs 
. . Australian Specialists 
Mall Orders Filled 

• Toy Koala Boars tytd Kangaroos. 

• Kangaroo Fur and Leather Hams. 

• Aboriginal Boomerangs and Crafts. 
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8ee our NEW Australian 
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★Soviets in Angola 


There are signs the Soviets are using the 
race Issue, through Mr. Baptists, to increase 
their hold on the Luanda government. Many of 
the mestizo members of the MPLA are 
Maoists and oppose what they view as Soviet 
imperialism in Angola. Many have been ar- 
rested and put In prison, according lo leftist 
sources close to the government. 

The words RevWla-'Actlva, the name of an 
anti-Soviet group within the MPLA, cannot be 
mentioned without trouble. Likewise, members 


of a group called OCA (Communist Organiza- 
tion of Angola) have been rounded up and im- 
prisoned. 

Another move by the government that hits 
the generally more educated mestizos hard is 
the decision to give passports only lo members 
of the MPLA. This means Dial many Portu- 
guese who arc born in Angola, as well as some 
mestizos, cannot go overseas for education. 

And education, especially technical educa- 




British anticipate more belt tightening 

By Reuter 

London 

The Labour government has told Britons (hat they can expect a further cut in liv- 
ing standards before Immediate cconmic problems are solved. 

In g policy statement on the country’* long fight to bring down Inflation, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Denis Healey said some further reduction In the real value 
of take-home pay was necessary If Ihe number of unemployed wus to bo brought 
down from more than 1.25 million and the balance of pnymcnK deficit righted. 

At (he same time the government announced plans to ensu price controls from 
Aug. I hut rejected picas from Industry and rc tollers to end the restraints altogether. 

A government white paper (policy document) on inflation stressed that Industry 
must he allowed to nchieve enough profits to generate Investment. 

The amendments to the price controls will Increase shop prices by I percent over 
flic next 12 months. 


(inn. Is a crying need now that most or the Por- .. . 

tuguese have gone - 150,000 of them from 
Luanda alone Angola has an illiteracy rate of 
95 percent. IL was not so much a deliberate 
policy of the culuniali.sts as it was a result of 
the fact that many of the Portuguese were 
themselves 111 lie rate. 

MPLA members are better educated than 
members of the two defeated liberation move- 
ments, hut the MPLA represents only 2 per- 
cent of the country’s 6 million people. 

Even those dose to the government say the 
MPI.A cannot slay in power without the Cu- 
bans. Bearing this out, there is no immediate 
sign the Cubans ure leaving, aside from rota- 
tion in duly. 

But relations between local people and the 
Cubans are sometimes disagreeable, even near 
the capital of Luanda. Recently Prime Min- 
ister Lo po Do Nasclmento went with tito Cu- „* : 

bnn Minister of Labor to Caxito, 28 miles north k \V * ' 

of Luanda in make u pica for better wurklng f • ,V .. . *' ’ 

relations. Fifty Cuban* are in Caxito helping if . , '<_<<• 

with the sugarcane harvest, according lo leftist ,T Jr.: 

sources. ' * ( 

Given Angola's need for technicians and aid 
of every kind, it appears highly unllkoly the Bo- Neto: 'moderating' Influence In 
vlets or Cubans will be moving out In the near 
Ihture. Indeed, the MPLA government oppeurs 
lo need the foreigners Jusl to stay in existence. 
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The Queensland 
shoe stores that 
specialise In 
footwear for men, 
womeo and 
ohtldren. 






PERFECT0 GATES & WIRE 

WROUGHT IRON ; 

• Window Grilles • Gates . i 

. • Ballustrading • Ornamental Steel Doors 

• Step Stringers • Tubular Roof Supports 

wMfce- ^ W"'-‘ ■'•••* 


SHIRliEVSSHpes 

Vic Jensens 

Sfomt-^SrfsMn*. . ’ ' 
Sufiu/ftj and Country. 
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Integrity— and 

;mm jones’ 

! I iite only is nol* price lag -r- on* 

! cannot state Its worth! YET — In Ifih 

| ‘ age of ohanglng values, H . Is raraly 

L mentioned. Perhaps (he word Itoalf fa 

L • • noW old-fashioned? WELL, NOT with us. 

' WH BELIEVE In ifneerfly. WE BELIEVE 
• -"-In honesty AND WE BELIEVE In quality, 

t abort, we believe In a ’fair deal' — 

f which to What Integrity to all about. 

■ Wa'vo functioned — and flourished — 

. fw 138 years, on these principles, And 
baoaufO 1 . WE'RE HERE TO STAY ■— 
we're nol going to forsake them nowl . 

Tn tha.Olly, Garden Clly and Toombul. 



GAYTHORNE 


Treatment” 

Old shoes made 
like new again 


• 17 CorMU St r Swih BrMnna • * 

%ni Ceotrvl Arcade, ' K • 

■ neidHhr Anode, - . 

■ Burnell Lana' ■' ; •. 

Shashi Carirat; • 

(SwiwHa. Drive-In, WcWto, . 
eWauMji, Ml. Orawlt Cintrair ' 

J. Y. ADSETT 

Shoe rapalra, 
quality leather goods, 
novelty gift Ideas. 
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FOOD STORE 

FREE DELIVER y • > 
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. AUDERLEY 
ENOQQERA, 

V.E.&K.R Smith 

454 Bamford Rd.' • ' 


Switey ’mt s&ewL 
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HARRODS 

Qffcrs yoK k n<itU range of exclusive Pasbion 

■ -V/ffj DiscfmiiMiieg Smart Warmin' \ 

- Specializing in . . , 

Frocks . . .Suits , . . Pant-Suits . 
Coats , ... Evening Wear , . , and 

.DRmjJSWELtfY . 

• v for aJJ Occasions! 

j. So Itj' 

, Staffattend t^'your rrteds : ! • 

- -'Sixes to6.S. 

446 Queen. St, Brisbane Tei: 22 L0892 


SAM the MOWER MAN 

(S.S. Smith Pty. Ltd.) /. • 

' ALL top quality Domes tlo Mowers . 
Sales - Service - Parts .- 
. .. 0|ld Distributors Ransomes gr&ss-cuttlng machinery, ' 
ii.-b.e^6MS". !■ -Ml wynnum Rd., MdmlqesWe 





















Too much water? 


Over-irrigation shrinks 
harvests in Mideast 


H> RU-hurd (With field 
SjH.-ciaJ lu 

Thi* Christian Sur-nro Monitor 

Cairn 

A linn. lethal. while crust of Mall is Marling 
In spread over milllnns of acres of the earth's 
most fertile land. It is tin* legacy of a great 
burst in Cliir litifls and 'fids of building giant 
dam and irrigation projects mid of using tin* 
bounty »>f water withtnrt sufficient dm In ago. 

In u new study jointly brought out by I hi* 
United Nations Hmirunmenl Program 
(UNKP) and the Washington -based World- 
watch Institute, ecologist Krik Kckholin re- 
ports that vast areas in the 30 most irrigated 
countries face seven? threats from salinity, al- 
kalinity, and waterlogging. 

Salt lias damaged 5 million of 25 million 
acres on I’akistan's Indus Plain, (he world's 
largest irrigated region; 15 million of India's 
150 million irrigated acres; at least one-fifth of 
CJtlna's mu in Irrigated regions; between 25 and 
50 percent of Syria's Euphrates Valley; 15 per- 
cent of .Iordan's new Irrigation project in the 
Jordan Hlvcr Valley; 505,000 acres along 
Peru's coast; 30 percent of Argentina's Pata- 
gonian region; SO percent of the irrigated land 
of densely populated northeast Brazil; large 
areas of northwestern Mexico's Mexicali and 
Yaqui Volleys. 

The problem is acute here in Egypt. 

Irrigation water contains liny salt particles 
(more than are found In rainwater), picked up 
from soil and concentrated by constant evapo- 
ration from the water source. Drainage of irri- 
gated Helds ts needed to flush the salt from (he 
root systems of plants Into the subsoil below. 
Overuse of irrigation can raise underground 
water tables enough to waterlog subsoil and 
prevcnl flushing. Whan severe, overuse can 
even waterlog plant roots. 

As Egyptian peasants up and down the Nile 
are discovering, whan the underground water 
table reaches four (cel below the surface, it 
stifles roots and (urns plants yellow. If It rises 


high ennui'll, silt tuilccts at the mii face. pro- 
ducing :i snow-like trust, anil nntlurig grows 

The ancient .Mesopotamians invented irriga- 
linn Imr never mustered drainage. As a result, 
between -Until and 2W0 U (two ivntunes he- 
fun* Abraham set mil friun Ur in Canaan ». 
they ruined the soil between the Tigris ami Eu- 
phrates -sn completely that it has been an and, 
alkaline desert over since. 

In southern lra<| today vast areas glisten 
with what looks like freshly fallen snow. Here 
and there are the ruins ol ancient cities. Like 
oil derricks and deserts, they form a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the Middle East- 
ern landscape. 

In contrast, Egypt was saved from such 
harmful effects for tf,fl0(l years by Ihi 1 Nile's 
annual flmid in August, which, as it drained, 
flushed the stilt away. But since the Aswan 
patn began to store water In 1965, salinity has 
become such a threat to the Nile Valley and 
Delta that the Egyptian Government has un- 
dertaken massive drainage and leaching proj- 
ects. Western exports say thoy arc meeting 
only one-fourth of the estimated need. 

Tlie Middle East is the region where the 
salinity problem is most acute because its cul- 
tivated lands, green patches in a vast sur- 
rounding desert, are almost all Irrigated. 

in Asia, Pakistan has pinned its national sur- 
vival on a $500 million, 10-ycar leaching and 
drainage effort launched by Prime Minister 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto In 1973. One-fifth of Its Irri- 
gated land has been damaged by waterlogging 
and salinity. 

Part of the trouble In Pakistan, as else- 
where, is that so much of the government's at- 
tention and funding have gone Into building gi- 
ant dams and irrigation works. Tho Tarbela 
Dam on the Indus River, (he earth's largest 
earth-filled dam (Aswan Is second) cost $1.2 
billion; and the Mangla Reservoir, In operation 
since 1967, cost $800 million. Little time or 
money Is left to provide tube wells, drainage, 
or other desalination methods. A measure of 
the urgency of Tarbela and Mangla is that both 
were built with the knowledge their reservoirs 
would fUl up with silt in 50 to 75 years and will 
have to be replaced by another generation of 
expensive steel and concrete structures. 


CMSSIFIEDADS 


apartments for sale 


cleaning services 


SI 6,000 FURN. APT. CALPE, 9PptN 
In charmlno raaort rwiar Alicante. 2 
dtale. beds, living room .lllad bathrm.. 
Mod fitted kitchen 4th Hr. Bit, own 
pool, close shops, 160 yrde. sea, ex- 
oeBcnl malnioe. Viewing arranged. 
CSM NO. 4 Qroamnor pi. London 
BW1X 7JH. 


“POINT OF VIEW" 

Poama with a Purpose 

The Spirit’ of England 
’ Unity of Nations 
Integrity of Being. . 
By "Anon" (B: Newgass) 

CQuntryaldo, Birds and 
Anlmata, Peace on Earth, 
Things old. end new . 

-. EI.BQpWpoHaga ■ 

. tfrttai CBM NH. 4 -s Grosvsner 
Place, London SWiX 7 JH. 

batiks 


WETTON CLEANING SERVICES, 
LTD. ' 43 Cedogan Street, Chelsea 
8.W.3. Tel. 01-680-7747 8228/7/8 
(London Area) Window, General 
Cleaning, Paint Washing Interior, Ex- 
terlor, Oeograttona, eto. 

dressmaking 

DORIS PUQEY. Hfglxlaaa dros»- 
making Including Readers dresses. 
Alterations. Remodelling. 23 Lovsday 
Road, Weal Ealing, London WI3 0JT, 
Tel: 01-5791686, ' • 

farms & ranches ' 

ABINGTON, CONNECTICUT Vicinity. 
Surrounded by 109 sores, panoramic 
view. Large taetalully restored Colo- 
nial dwelling. Paneling. flrgptaaes. 6 
bedrooms, solarium, 3 oar garage, 
. oaratakare apt., . fully auTomblic 
hobby greenhouse. New born; 4 


flats to let 

LONDON B.W.1. -Wall lumlahed 1st 
floor Hat. 2 single bedrooms, sluing 
room overlooking garden, Wlchen. 
balhroom, C.H. '6 months from Au- 
gust 1. Tel-. 01-730 1417. 
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Water gushes from a sluice 

So sopiiisticated has bccume the Irrigation 
system (hey support (hat fighting salinity In 
Pakistan requires computer analysis and high- 
technology control of pumping and Irrigation 
over large areas. Any breakdown during war 
or prolonged political strife would leave most 
of Pakistan's peasant farmers high ami dry. 

The Ihreat posed by salinity is one of the 
gravest facing world food production, because 
the growth of the world’s irrigated ares - 3 
percent a year for the past 20 years - is the 
main reason global food production has kept 
slightly ahead of population growth (currently 
1.9 percent a year globally). 

The world’s total irrigated area has grown 
from 20 million acres In 1800 lo 100 million 
acres in 1900, 263 million In 1950, then 475 mil- 
lion in 1970. Most experts agree the world irri- 
gated area cannot grow by more than 1 per- 
cent a year from 1976 to 2000. And with 15 lo 20 
percent threatened, damaged, or destroyed by 
salinity and waterlogging, the amount of culti- 
vated land watered by Irrigation could even de- 
cline. 

In his book aptly titled ’’Losing Ground," 


'a A»«n4 . . . 

By Carl Purcell 

gate In Egypt’s Aswan Dam 

Erik Eckholm describes other ways large 
areas of cropland are being ruined. He warns 
of (he possibility of another 1030s Dust Bowl in 
the United Stales If soil-conservation practices 
are ignored In the rush to feed the world. He 
explains that former Soviet Premier Nikita S. 
Khrushchev’s virgin-lands scheme failed be- 
cause of shallow plowing and a lack of fallow- 
ing. 

He reports that the Sahara not only Is mov- 
ing south but also is creeping north. The desert 
claims 250,000 acres of land in Morocco, Al- 
geria, Tunisia, and Libya each bar prompting 
the Algerian Army lo try to plant a 1,000-mile 
barrier of trees across the country. 

There are similar bleak reports on defores- 
tation, how the disappearance of firewood rep- 
resents a second energy crisis, and why not loo 
much can be expected in gleaning rood from 
the seas. 

Mr. ’Eckholm also offers an analysis of what 
would happen If men tried lo farm the vast 
rain forests along the Congo and Amazon and 
In the Indonesian outer lslnnds. He argues that 
tills would produce only ravaged scrubland. 


flats wanted 

BRIGHTON-WORTHINQ are an. Flat 
to rant for two retired persons. 2 
beds, lounge sto. Unfurnished, grnd. 
Roar, convenient lor shops. CSM NJ, 
4_Qrosvenor Pi., London 3W1X 7JH. 

florists • . 

BLAKB8 OF CHfe“L8EA, 63 Stosna 
Square, London B.W.1. Tel. owao 
3621 . Flowers for all Ottoastons. 

food products 

NON-ALCOHOLIC DRINKQ. Write tor 
Pf«a list and leaflets on. the Inter- 
«S*eCtlon Imported by LEI* 
5 t JSH*8 LTD. Aston-on-Trent 

noihif /fiQIO 7nne4o\ ■ 


houses tor sale 

CLAYGATE 8URREY. Dot. family 
house. 4 bed., 2 reo, Good garden, 
oar-port (garage space), very near 
shops, station, Claremont School. 
Quick sate cse.960.. Freehold Slg- 
gera, 67 Hare Lana. Tel. Eeher 
63869. . ■ • 

Insurance 

L. 8. POWTER & CO., '80 Hoe 8t., 

y lsithamstow, London. E. 17, Tel.: 
1-620 3388, All types ol Insuranoe 
effected. Agents tor Anevar. Ohuroh 
Insuranoe accclaHsts. , ; 

to let , 

8TORAGE CAPACITY AVAILABLE In 
Wimbledon. Good height' and ao- 
cess. Courtier Co. Ltd.. 01-948 8801. 

post vacant 


>oats wanted 


small hotels & pensions 


especially In civil engineering leohnl- 
cal speofflosUons, Contract and legal 
documents. CSM NK, 4 Grosvenor 
PL London SWIX 7JH. , 


RETIRED CHARTERED Engineer ZERMATT. SWITZERLAND. HOTtt • 
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per day 6 per person. 

small hotels & pensions piano required ior use in sumw • 1 
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Japan /Australia: hands across the water 


By Denis Warner 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Melbourne 

For two countries so interdependent, Japan 
and Australia don't know each other very well. 

There are no cheap excursion fares lo invite 
travel, and holidaying Australians with limited 
funds usually head for Europe. It is twice as 
far away, but the return fares are cheaper by 
almost half. 

From time to time Australians worry that 
Japan may once again become some- sort of 
military Ihreat. Ami the Japanese looking al 
the militancy of Australian labor and the coun- 
try's so far unchecked inflation, wonder priva- 
tely, and somotimes aloud, whether they are 
wise to have grown so dependent on Australia 
for pssentln! raw materials. 

Some of the worries at both ends of the 
pacific have been put to rest by the signing in 


Tokyo in mid-June of the Basic Treaty of 
Friendship and Co-operation. 

Mr. Malcolm Fraser, making his first Impor- 
tant trip abroad since becoming prime min- 
ister, paid the Japanese the compliment of go- 
ing to Tokyo before paying the conventional 
calls on Washington and London Ills assur- 
ances both public- and private that Australia 
will be a stable and reliable supplier and has 
no intention of using ils resources to develop a 
new style of diplomacy was must welcome in 
Tokyo . 

The treaty Itself is an expression of senti- 
ment and intent rather than a legal contract, 
but it Is tho first of its kind that Australia has 
concluded with any country. 

None of Australia’s other treaties, including 
the important Aiistraliu-Ncw Zealand- United 
Stales treaty, is su comprehensive. On the 
Japanese side, too, the treaty in some aspects 


is broader in its scope and purposes than its 
treaties of commerce and navigation with the 
United Slates and Britain. 

There can be no question of the moral com- 
mitment on both sides. 

“We are joining Japan In a relationship ihc 
like of which we have hud before only with 
Britain.'' said the newspaper, Australian, in an 
editorial. “From nuw on Japan will be in many 
important ways closer to us than the United 
Stales, New Zealand, and perhaps even Brit- 
ain. A new era has begun In Australian history, 
one which we hope will last many decades." 

As a result Australia can expect, among 
other things, an early Increase In Japanese In- 
vestment in Australia, and a greater con- 
fidence among the Australian mining industry, 
which Uvea lit fear that Japan may try to di- 
versify its sources of Iron ore supply by look- 
ing lo such countries as Brazil, 
if Australia foils to break the wages-prlccs 


spiral and prices Usclf out of the world mar- 
ket, then the fear will bu self-fulfilling. Bui 
since curbing inflaliun remains (he primary 
concern of Uie Fraser Government, it would be 
excessively pessimistic not to expect some 
real improvement in the next year or so. 

If this comes about, and world recession 
continues to abate, we may look forward to the 
steady growth of trade between Japan and 
Australia. Since the treaty also stipulates that 
the two peoples will be able to travel and live 
in each other's countries with minimum regu- 
lation, the prospect also opens up for a much 
closer relationship. 

In the wider context, the Importance of the 
treaty Is Us contribution to stability in the 
western Pncific. Friendship between Japan 
and Australia has been accompanied by Im- 
provements in the relationships between Aus- 
tralia and China and Japan and China. 

This has nut plowed the Soviet Union. 
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people on parade: a brass band in Colonial uniform marches through a sea of faces during Philadelphia's grand parade 

Arnica's big birthday party 


jiy R. Norman Matheny and Barth-J. Falkenberg 

aff photographers of The Christian Science Monitor 


York, and Philadelphia ‘ 

•vJSSsxssr 

— and many mJllio^C lhouaand s flocked to 

i ) VnS -•^ a ^ Ut terly Bell and Indcpcn- 
downtovvn !tb wear costumes us 
(lence Hall, ***&*+&* of the rev 
well ns (o seo lhcm.tr 


olullbnftryldPa that men could govern (hems elves - and to' ,v ■* 
. reflecl on how that idea was faring today, 200 years later. 

II was a day of Joyful celebration from Snn Francisco to 
St. Louis to New Orleans to Chicago to A Haul a to Washing- 
ton, D.C. Protests were small. 

It was a day of people being Ihcmsplves - and It ended 
with (he (hump and the flash of fireworks, and a late but 
Imppy night for (he children whose futures stretch deep Into 
the third American century. 
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Onre agan, political squabbling mars Olympics 


By Larry Fid ridge 
Sports editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

There seems to be no way to keep political 
turmoil from marring the Olympics in today's 
world, and sure enough Just like clockwork the 
squabbling lias started again as this year's 
games in Montreal draw near. 

The first Mg 1978 controversy (undoubtedly 
It won't be the last} involves Canada's elev- 
enth-hour decree that athletes from Taiwan 
may not use the name of Nationalist China if 
they want to compete. 

The Canadian decision, taken under prodding 
from the communist Peoples Republic of China 
which it recognizes, was disclosed in a letter to 
International Olympic Committee President 
Lord KUanin from Mitchell Sharp, acting sec- 
retary of state for external affairs. 

He wrole that the Peking government had 
formally requested Canada to deny entry to all 
Taiwanese Olympic participants and that while 
not goipg that far, his government had decided 
to insist that the Taiwan athletes not use any 
team designation that includes the word 
"China" or display the Nationalist Chinese 
Rag. 

Kilanin wrote back that this action violated 
Olympic rules and constituted a “breach of 
conditions" under which Montreal was allo- 
cated the Games. 

"Since Hitler endeavored to Interfere in the 
(HKW) Berlin Olympic Games, it has always 
boon accepted by all organizing countries that 
any actions which would Include the nomencla- 
ture of Olympic committees, flags, and an- 
thems are the prerogative of the IOC and the 
rational Olympic committees." he said, adding 
Inal Lho Canadian move could have a long- 
■ term impact on the effort of keeping the Olym- 
pics and international sport free from govern- 
ment interference. 

The letter exchange was made public last 
• week, prompting many groups to berate Can- 
ada for injecting politics into the Games. Both 
lho roc and the United States Olympic Com- 
mittee protested the Canadian move, as did the 
International Amateur Athletic Federation 
basod in London. 

For a lew hours on Friday a report even cir- 
culated that the IOC was threatening to cancel 
the Games, leading the U.S. Olympic Com- 
mittee to announce that If this happened It 
would have to consider withdrawing. Ail or this 
proved premature, however, when KUanin 
quickly announced that the IOC had no such in- 
tention and had never even suggested It nri- 
vatoly. ■ 

This satisfied U.S. officials tar the moment, 
a though Don Miller, executive director of the 
# « ,r mplc Commlttec said if more political 
t( S Sed around > threatening the in- 
tegrity of the Montreal Olympics, "we're pre- 

Sd^Uon 8 *™ ^ 1,6X1 A ° P V6ry 8Bri0us com - 

Mean While Kflanta headed tar Montreal 
where various 'ioc sessions had already been 
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scheduled for the two weeks leading up to the 
July 17 opening of the Games, and the com- 
mittee was expected to work out a solution 
with Canada on the Issue. 

"The Olympic Games are a sports field and 
not a political arena," KUanin said, adding that 
Canada’s "late decision” was slUl under con- 
sideration. 

Observers noted that with the next Olympics 
due to be held in the Soviet Union in 1980 
many members of the IOC were believed to be 
fearful of making any concession that would 
set a precedent for excluding certain athletes 
or countries from the Games. 

Canadians, however, were adamant that 
their position was not negotiable, saying that 
the next move was up to the IOC. 

Meanwhile Taiwan officials said their coun- 
try s 51-member Olympic team plans to pro- 

IT? «,.J l0ntredl “ ori Stoally planned, and 
that officials would challenge Canada’s deci- 
sion. Some members of Ihe sailing team. In 
fact, had already moved Into the Olympic vll- 

lflfrn Of- Klnmrfnn ...L.i .iL . . _ _ 


In London 
drama goes 
out to the 
community 

By Takashi Oku 
Staff corn -* | mhiiIi* ril n( 

TIil- CliriMliiin Sruwv Muniiiir 

London 

Actors’ skills (hut entertain an eight o’clock 
in tlic evening audience, can also break down 
barriers in urban ghettos, awaken cbniftitmal 
responsibility, ami ri*:iv)iire the hopeless that 
bureaucracy can work for - not ugainsl - 
them. 

This jUbrtfgunifnl »r K*l Ite-rinun. immi-cr 
yjtaklTffnThiii' theater in I.niuiun's West Kml, 
and founder uf Intel'- Action Trutil, a enopera- 
| live that runs whtil the Council of Europe has 
I called “Hit* must exciting community arts proj- 
,' eel in Europe." 

“If you organize a snciul structure that du- 
fiends on Investment capital, you will end up 
with a risk-capital type audience. 

“I start out with the Idea that where and for 
whom you do theater is as important as what 
you do. Structure and form determine con- 
tent. ’’ 

Mr. Berman - dark haired, Ihirtyish, neatly 
bearded and bespectacled - was wearing a 
bright red shirt when I first met him at a side- 
walk cafe near Leicester Square. But although 

nniittooi MN < : octuuu uib iKauiines, me unrortunate intrusion oh ^ ^ eas are revolutionary enough, his ap- 

KST™ 10 T ,aC ? ta C0nn00ll °” Hcs ta *° W* -*«*- -5M ■ P roac ^ * s st rlctly pragmatic, 
wim me Montreal Olymnics. Last month the u»>air *i— „ Award-winning playwright Tom Stoppard's 

latest play, “Dirty Linen,” has just finished p 
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Canada’s Olympic complex Is ready to use - but with strings attached? 
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be held. 

In Peking, there was no official comment on 
the controversy, but observers said the Cana- 
dian action would clearly please the govern- 
ment. * 

The Peoples Republic did announce it was 
sending a delegation of eight officials to Mon- 
treal to attend meetings of various liiler- 
haUOnftl sports federations, but it was Consid- 
ered unlikely they would, stay for the Olympics. 


ftklng has been knocking on the door tar 
Olympic membership, but only if Taiwan Is 
ejected at the same time. This subject is ex- 
pected to be one of those discussed by the IOC 
during Its sessions In Montreal. 

The Taiwan Issue was actually the second 
?, ntr °versy to surface in connection 
with die Montreal Olympics. Last month the 
Organization of African Unity took a stand to 
boycott the Games if New Zealand takes part, 
while the latter country replied that it would 
not bow to, political pressure and still planned 
to compete. This dispute centers on Black Afri- 
can objections to New Zealand's sports ties 
with South Africa, and unless it is resolved it 
could disrupt or eliminate one of the most ea- 
gerly awaited events of the Games - the 1,500 
meter race Involving New Zealand's John 
walker and Tanzania's Filbert Bayl. 

All this controversy recalls tho black pro-' 
tests at the 1968 Olympics in Mexico City and 
the terrorist violence which marred- the 1972 
Gamte in Munich, leading to even more cau- 


Canadlan officials have responded i 
elaborate security measures which wffli 
much of the Olympic area into a virtual m 
camp in hopes of forestalling any real trte 
While the Olympic controversies gol mv 
the headlines, the unfortunate Intrusion el 
tics into sports surfaced on another frodi 
week when the United Stales withdrew* 



the Davis Cup tennis competition in m ***"■'*“ *'“*■*' w “ j ■ihuuiuu 

»«“•*»• »*— •*-- - - • ■‘J hugely successful run at Inter-Action’s Almost 

. • Free Theater near Piccadilly Circus, apd' Is 


against the growing trend in which one » 
refuses to play another with whose poHch 
disagrees. ^ 

Great Britain and France, while not goto =- 
far as the United States, joined the waltof- 
far as 1977 competition is concerned.. 


preaches. 

. As the center of world attention, the Olym- 
pics offer a global forum tar fanatics, and 
taere baveeven been faints of another terrorist 
strike. Warnings have come from groups iden- 

^T em f lvcs “ tte Japanese Red Army 
which has shot up a couple of airports, and a 
nationally Syndicated columnist reported that 

ahLKf ^ as threatening to drop a' small 
atomic bomb on the premises. 




Watch service toss 

By T. C. Longwood ' 

Since we first picked up tennis racks!*" • 
all have K ~— —* — -* • * ■ 

the ball 
watch the 


■ . >iwm> * n.^uu|||j \*ll t.HU, IO 

about to transfer to a West End theater and 
then to New York. The audience at the 50-seat 
Almost Free pays what it can afford - hence 
Hie title; 

The theater, In turn, is a West End oulfiost, 
a kind of show-window, for Inter-Action’s main 
activity, wliieh centers on the dilapidated Kent- 
ish Town area north of busy Euston Station. 
Here Ed Borman and his 50-odd fellow-cooper- 
ative members have just completed an enor- 
mously ambitious Talacre Community Arts Re- 
source CenLer costing over a million dollars. 

Here thoy put on theater on the street or in 
a bus and run a whole range of community-en- 
folding projects, Including Britain's only urban 
farm, complete with chickens,. goats, lambs, 
cows, horses and even an indoor riding ring, 
converted from an abandoned timber-yard. 

When I visited the farm, nursery school chil- 
dren were cuddling lambs and goats, while In- 
side theming a group or autistic children were 

ahitlnn > ) , 'rtflVi>r! nnln n nniv nf nantla Imreac 'Tho 
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Problem No. 6802 

By J. Szoflhy, HUngary 


Problem NO. 6803 

1 By N. Pelrovfo, Yugoslavia 


End-Game No. 2254 
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Most teachers and players icuvu r 

SnU'i™? " !, l ™ tch , the ba)1 liter's principal shill, but meal adore use It to 

wntrh ^ 1°° 0flen we dort 1 ‘ project their own egpes. Suppose that, instead, 

servine 6 ^ 8 ma ^ or reason ; tliey broko down the famous fourth wall bc- 

SUIr »* . tween audience and player and achieved a real 

Start watching the ball when you 

preparation tar serirtng, and don't 
tag it. Follow Ihe ball As you toss it ^ 
see tbe.racket hit It. : ; I,‘ 

I - Yoiir chances of maldng good con 

tremendously, improved. . 

Watching the ball keeps your, head u 
c ©sally in good serving. Your balance f 
tag will; be more consistent, and you'll 
yofir serve to the net more.readlly. 

"Keep your eye on the ball!" should 
as hoary a cliche for serving as It is f< 
strokes..-: 


Solutions to Problems 

No. 8800. *'PxP ; ' 

No. 8801 . 1 P-R8 threatena 2 QxBPoh . . 
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By Afo* Lbvbc 


Theatre In the street: Ed Berman playing Proi. Dogg before a Kentish Town audience 


Thailand: family living style helps working mothers 




dialogue, what might be called participatory nr 
environmental theater. Suppose this dialogue 
look up real situations within the community, 
and that in course of acting out these situations 
the participants, no longer rigidly divided into 
audience and actors, began to see the possi- 
bilities of solutions. This is the kind of ex- 
ercise, broadly speaking, in which Mr. Berman 
and his friends are engaged in Kentish Town. 

"Basically, I don't think of theater as an art 
form," says Mr. Berman. ’To me it an. ad- 
ministrative function and a collection of crafts 
and skills." 

To these skills Mr. Berman adds another 
technique, games. He began, he recalls, when 
as a student at Harvard he volunteered to do 
community work with black youths. Some of 
the teen-agers were only a. couple of years 
younger than, himself but he realized he had 
nothing in common with them - neither In 
background nor experience nor education. All 
he seemed to share with them was a memory 
of games. So he started with a tarm of tag (but 
a bit rougher, he explained). Then he found he 
could change the rules, and the roles, and 
eventually got the youtlis to play out their frus- 
trations, or their concerns, and to consider so- 
lutions. 

It look years to refine these techniques, 
whether or games or of applying theater skills 
to community situations, and during this time 
Mr. Berman moved on from- Harvard to Ox- 
ford ns a Rhodes scholar, studied and taught in 
Turkey, and directed the Mercury Theatre, 
one of the first fringe theaters, in the Netting 
Hill area. 


“My plays were about social and political Is- 
sues, whereas the eontexL In which I worked 
was extremely traditional - aping the West 
End." So he left Uie Mercury; the entire com- 
pany followed him; and Inlcr-Action was cre- 
ated In 1908. The company renamed itself The 
Other Company and started a street and chil- 
dren’s theater ensemble known as “Dogg's 
Troupe." 

A Youth Giub was established in a store 
front jn , KeqUsh Town, . and : the Ambiance 
Lunch Hour Theater Club set up; and how In 
Its new location at the Almost Free it presents 
at least ten new one-act plays each year. 

The people or Kentish Town did not immedi- 
ately warm to Inter-Ac lion. The community is 
racially mixed, but mainly English. It faces all 
the usual inner-city problems - a decaying 
neighborhood, high-rise public housing, and the 
destruction of neighborhood clubs. Mr. Berman 
and his friends tried to appraoch the commu- 
nity through its children - again with theater, 
and with a summer program tar children On a 
garbage dump - the. nearest open space. 

A group of parents was furious: "You 
haven’t asked our permission,” tliey said in ef- 
fect. So Inter-Action met with the parents, ac- 
knowledged it had made a mistake, and told' 
ihem, “wfi'll work tar you. for the summer. 
You're in charge, Tell us iyhal you want us to 
do for your kids." 

"You’re crazy," camo tho reply. “Nobody’s 
over said that to us before. We don’t trust 
you.” 

"Well, look," Mr. Borman replied. “There's 
Only one wpy to find out. Try us." 


Since then, Inter-Action has steadily prog- 
ressed. It has taught tenants associations. Im- 
migrant youngsters, pensioners unions how to 
use video as a way to see through their prob- 
lems. 

The new Tallacre Community Arts Resource 
Center is a focus for all ol Inter-Actions com- 
munity development programs. It has at- 
tracted support from sources as varied as the 
Borough, of Camden and the Arts Council, 
Maries and Spencer and the Gulbenkian Foun- 
dation. 

How to manipulate bureaucracy, how to get 
it to serve the community’s purposes is enipha- 
sized In all the programs. 

“Any state is run by a bureaucracy. The 
ability -to manipulate a state bureaucracy will 
enable you to optimize your freedom," Mr. 
Berman says. This Is far more useful, he be- 
lieves, than the usual leftist approach of total 
opposition to the establishment. 

. It Is an interesting viewpoint for a one-time 
rebel who was thrown out of Harvard more 
titan once and who might have had to leave Ox- 
ford but for the intercession of a wise profes- 
sor who characterized his student as a "ma- 
verick egalitarian.” 

Now, after Id years here, Mr. Berman has 
taken up citizenship in Britain. ' 

“It's an act of faith," he says. “I've been 
here nil my adult life, and what I wanted in 
say [to the peoples of his community] was* '.If 
there’s any confusion in your, minds as ; to 
.whether I'm committed to the woriL. tills Is my. 
statement.' " 


^7-V : By Lydto,Van,2andt 

Khunylng Ambhorri Meoaook .. 


By Lydia Van ZaniU 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor- 

Bangkok, Thailand 
Khunylng Ambhorn • Meesook, tho ; highest- 
ranking woman in Thailand's government ser- 
vice, believes the extended Thai family system 
makes it possible for young mothers to fcorij 
ttaue their business or professional careers 
without neglecting their children. . . : • 

- ' “We are three .generations living 1 hi our qepa T 
rate homes," she said in ah interview here; 
“but we all UYe in the sanm family compound. : 
When' qur four: children were growing up there 
was always a grandparent or other relative id 
supervise , the . cliildren -and .this semnlf lii ,s 
tbose dqys we had , plenty, of domestic help, land " 
ill's stUlmoreoasllyavallable'heretiiahlil^ii- ' 
tope or NdrlhiArnerica.’’, ' 

Afters graduating frofiV. Chulalpngkqta tfnfc 
vers: inhere, Ambhofrt speht Sbme yeaj^ lit thh 
United SLates stiidylhg. for i^r M.A, and FhD.' 


in education from Aadcllffc.end Harvard. She 
met and married a fellow Thai, Benjamin Mee- 
sook, in Cambridge, and their two older daugh- 
ters were bore In Boston, ■ ’ 

;. In 1948 they returned to Bangkok, where she 
joined the Ministry of Education. There she Is . 
now director general of the department of.edu-- 
rational technique^, where : she supervises : cur- 
riculum from priipary grades Ifaropgh itaiveit 

slty levels/ - •; . ;-,V- 

■ Khunylng Ambhorii attributes her success ib 
making a hoipq for her htisfiapd and four chil- 
dren, While also . Serving as educator and busl-’ 
nesswoman, to Jho fact that Ihere were family ; 
members present who cpuld help (be children 
:»1th tHelr. homework end .listen to thqir troq- 
Wes. this, and | her reliable servants wh& 
lopked'Ufter Jne hflusqwork and cooking; So the 



/ Following their mother's example, her three 
daughters and Son have all won scholarships 
and earned degrees In American universities.' 

' “Our oldest dnughter," said her mother, "is 
a lecturer In economics at ChuUdongkore: At 
Uie moment she's on leave of absence hi Stan- 
ford, California/ op a Rockefeller research' 
grnnU J : . ; •/ . . »'.■ ’ 

. “Tfid foriner mistress-servant relationship of . 
muliial, warmth and apjnectetioh,^’ Kftuh^ng ' 
. Ambhoj'n continued, "is-tast disappearing with : 
the griiwtH of tadiusiry and liripg expeclMighi . 

. As a result qtir professional wbinen how qften . 
fjhd themselves working an extra 40 hours a 
week eft housewives on top of 39 hours on their ‘ 

/ '>■ 

‘•Thai husbands, in common with most Ori- 
ental, men,- take for.grantad'thut homomaking . 
And. child rearing dre the natural responsl- 
blllttqs of womeh/and most Thai women tend : 
to accept this calmly." • ; • ' 
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French sauces: 
What’s all the 
stir about? 


By Phyllis Hanes 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

* i*® Culsi,,e ( thc “ew cooking) is a method of prepa- 

ration that U more natural, more simple, and not as heavv 

Si?? f 8 lf !f ‘‘ 0ld cu u lsrne ’ ,, the typically traditional 
mncii dishes that made French food so famous. 

What it means specifically is that vegetables are barely 
cooked so they are fresh and crisp. Fish preparation also 
shows a definite Oriental influence with less cooking, and less 
flour bused for hotter and sauce. 

Even the classic, super-rich concentrates of meat or fish 
slocks with added cream, butter, and egg yolks have been 
replaced with lighter, speedier versions. New thickenings are 
made by reducing the liquid over a hot flame or by adding a 
thickener of pureed vegetables such as peas or tomatoes. 

But Julia Child, whose television shows on French cooking 
were a breakthrough on the subject for Americans, says 
there's too much talk and fuss about the whole thing 
“They've finally got it through their heads that some people 
don't wont to be sturfed full of cream and truffles," she has 
said. 





economical than a sauce thickened with large owmiiiJ ■■ ■ ■ ■■■ m m a a 

s-sssr — s^re diamonds an investor s best friend? 

A roux-thickened white Rfllira ronnlnw i.n.-li.. 


sauce,” she explains. uie „ n i C uiqiiiui i 

A roux-thickened white sauce requires usually mi. 
tablespoons of flour and the same amount of butter to tu? By Ron Schcrer 

of liquid, not a rich sauce when the end recine teRPr,«j? #usl,,ess and financial correspondent of 
6 people. H “erven 1$ The Christian Science Monitor 

"When the Bechamel, and especially Hip mi . ^ cvv ' or ^ 

carefully flavored,” Mrs. ChUd writes ‘Hhisfamti u S U ^ ,ocks don ’ 1 sparkJe ‘ bonds are t0D duI1, 
Is ftmdamental to French cooking.” ’ y0! ^al estate won’t sell, consider diamonds 

‘‘It is actually the uncooked or poorly cooked rouv t! 1 “ v “ tmenL . 

opinion, that has given flour a bad name in saW ^ ? tam “ ds have **T naw ’ 

only takes 2 or 3 minutes to cook flour and butt^L^ r° g “ ?, i?‘ 15 ” te per 

hl # , p n just change them to read, ‘Mg io any uirnur nr the world); the world- 

Hniir fnn»w ♦nfr^v?° U r ,8 ^°i ,er i. m0( ^f te ^ ea ^ Un ^* )U ^ i recognition of a diamond’s beauty and 
h .. 0am ^Setber for 2 m: Inutes without coloring jnftjie; and the shrinking of known diamond 

. >Ues (ailhough there is certainly no current 

Remove from heat, and when roux has stopped baHaac of Ecmsi 

whfn tHhiMd UqUid ’ “l 1 ,? 1 pnce ' v ** orous, y beating sjhe disadvantages of owning diamonds In- 
wire whip to blend roux and liquid smoothly.” j a the fact that an individual usually must 

for cooking at home, here is a short list of deflaOW the diamond over a long period to see It 
case you would like to sort out the differences between 
sauces Just mentioned. e “ 

Roux (roo) - a mixture of equal amounts of butte— w*— ' ^ 

eiemkmhi k ^icS ethBr w low heat ' used asfl tbicfeow not to sell a diamond 

Bechamel (besh-a-mell) — a basic, thick, white * New York 


Now In reprint - to commemorate America's bicentennial 

Thirteen Monitor articles In all. Twelve on "Amorim'* 
editorial writer Roderick Nordel1 ' the Monitor’s assistant chief 


nuij , - . . h,,*fL Kw7i_ n" '8- U.CU1 lu reaa, 'tfgj l0 any corner -rf tin- world); the world 

Julia Child V8. young Turks’ ^ beat until bulb; recognition of a diamond’s beauty am 

a butt oam ( J. t j^ e ^ er or 2 minute8 w ltbout coloring ftitmie; and the shrinking of known dtamom 

(I— SilTT ntT’ Fr r " He ™™ ■««. - wen reus has stopped “ ” rti " nly " 0 ™ 

cuisine and especially the Idem of the’so^alled young Turka.* 1 tl 

Pointing out that none of the new chefs has nut anything ° r C00ldn 8 home, here is a short list of definftiatl the diamond over a tong period lo see I 
about the new cuisine in writing, she analyzes theirban on y< ! U ) VOuld ,, Uke , t0 8011 out tho Terences betweu 

flour for thickening and the new use of deductions and T ^ 

essences, mounted with lashings of butter, cream, and egg °, ^ amounta * „ _ B . 

yolks. *** flour, woked together over low heat, used as a thicJuQW not to Sell a diamond 

element in sauces. 

? be J lne for Iuxuf y restaurants. It Is not for home Bechamel (besh-a-mell) — a basic thick white r New York 

cooks, she writes. "But the vogue will pass, since the point of made of a roux and hot milk, used foreream’ina vend TWs ls w,ml l “PP t,npd when 1 went 10 ‘ 
the roux-thickened sauces, the Bechamels and veloutes, is and fish and as a base for other sauces. B ell a diamond. 

nmpte analogical. Veloute (ver-loo-tay) —a white sauce made with a rots Rosental, president of Kohlnoor 

i ms type of sauce is far less rich, less fattening, and more veal, chicken or fish stock. nlernaUonal, Ltd. .supplied me with a 

— _ .65 carat diamond, Wffeh be had bought 

Fixing up an old house 

llli- ■ m m m let's Jewelry department, confirmed this 

rp i^u ra j.- „ wnats involved, and 

Cl L La 1 ■ ^ ■ a learly colofress and with almost no flaws. 

U/|19[ O T^\ ffO|n Hr. Roscntal's parting words, as he eo- 

centennlal. ■■■ >141 w yflCTll I mated me with the diamond were, “if 


wivi i ivu ju 

What’s involved, and 
what’s to gain 


appreciate and that diamonds pay no divi- 
dends. 

Buying and selling the gems should be done 
through reputable brokers or dealers An indi- 
vidual selling a diamond may have to lake a 
substantial discount from the real value or the 
gem unless he deals with u reputable broker 
(see accompanying box ). 

lake wise, gems lave had their lackluster 
moments. For example, during lust year's re- 
cession, prices for certain large diamonds 
dropped. Smaller diamonds, however, contin- 
ued tn appreciate as large segments of the 
world look up the custom of giving diamond 
engagement rings. Also, lop-grade diamonds - 
representing 2 percent of all diamond produc- 
tion - held strong becouse of their relative ra- 
rity. . 

Such Investment-grade diamonds should be 
bought directly from reputable dealers Pur- 
chasing them from jewelers creates difficulties 
liecause Jewelers charge u mark-up of 50 lu 100 
permit. However, dealers, such ns David 
Hosenlal of Kuhinoor International, Ltd., In 
New York, c harge a 5 percent commission 
over the.whB^HpHce. 

Mr. RosentaFrecom mends a potential In- 
vestor buy only gems of the highest quality. 
These would be gema graded D-F, or totally 
colorless and with a clarity rating of flawless 
to WS {very very small inclusion). Size can 
run from 1-3 carats, and the cut should be 
“ideal." 

Polish and symmetry should be excellent. 
Many brokers, such as Mr. Rosental, supply a 
Gemologlcal Institute of America laboratory 


certificate verifying the characteristics of the 
stone. Says Mr. Rosental, “This certificate is 
really a nece tatty. “ 

Besides buying diamonds through reputable 
dealers, sophisticated investors last year pur- 
chased millions uf dullais worth of jewelry 
from auction houses. At Parke-licrnei, for in- 
stance, several American records were set. 
such as the sale of $2,341,926 worth of jewels 
from the Geraldine Rockefeller Dodge estate. 
According In Dennis Scioli, head of Parke-Rer- 
nci’s jewelry department, prices have been 
steadily rising ul these auctions. Again, the se- 
cret, he stresses, is in the buying, not In the 
selling. 

When gems arc sold, according to Christine 
Bcschar, a lawyer for Cravath Swain & Moore, 
the firm is likely to go to a reputable auction 
house to sell Uiarri after Uie gems have been 
professionally appraised. 

Likewise, according to on oxccutivc at a ma- 
jor bunk trust department, when liquidating es- 
tates, Hie bank Is Likely to sell gems at auction 
or offer them lo at IcnsL three major dealers 
for bids. 

One of these dealers is bound to be Tiffany & 
Co. 

What does Tiffany think or diamonds ns an 
investment. Replies Walter Roving, chairman, 
“Diamonds pay no dividends. Besides, most 
people are not in a position to sen them ad- 
vantageously, since others win try to buy them 
as cheaply as possible.” 

Why buy diamonds at Tiffany then? Says Mr. 
Hovtng, “Diamonds are beautiful and that’s 
why people should buy them." 


■ j.. ' 
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A $1,000,000 diamond In the rough 


By Marilyn Uoffmaa 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington study. 


„ , . • 7ou gel 64,000 for It, don't bring it back." 

w«HhH k » hL < f hUnk " loney ' bul ^ My destination whs New York’s famed 
worth it, the couple say, lo have the romji* d i amond district." This area runs from 

^. y Wtchen 111 wWch t0 cook . ^Wth Avenue to Sixth Avenue on 67th 


* World computer buyers like a bargain too 


Buying and renovating an old house "seemld "Z' SlreeL A1 lhc Hrst sto P- a storc whlch fld 

Laurie and Adam Sleminskl a rnmanttr- ««rt ^ C0 . u P l0 themselves worked the perused outside “We buy and sell dla 


to Laurie and Adam Sleminskl a romantic and ™ coupl ° lh eniselves worked Uie ejventseu outstue -we buy und sell dia- 
sensible thing to do. They wanted to staydovni- empty h0USe ’ 

town and wiUiin walking disUnce of theb-jote part ‘ tion8 wRh ^wbar and sledgehamma l !; p,D f for 
Laurie is an Interior designer for the Public J novfc ® i ayers ot Wflll P a per, repairiD^^!' J k 
B uilding Service; a federal Mency^and Adam! They had *1 


ter ’ and walls. Thoy had ** 

who holds a degree in civil eSeelg and “ me to roplace “ on «n panes for the ge“ ; Ho explained bow the 
public adminlatratkm, la vicTreS of wta ?ow S . They then decided to1^^™ s „' vron& 11,0 nawa 100 large ' and 

Washington Analysis. Corporation The two met f* 00 on P ro ^ osslona l sanding, sealing, ai!^ c ® or 

nnH ZTLjtV, "» v ' wc F urH “«u. me iwo met jshmg 0 r tha thJrri « 'P ' . Undaunted, I went to half a dozen more 

and married while they were both students at . . , fioor oak floors sw* ^ nlspac and fniinrl Ihn hide i-gnanri from 


dormer windows. Thoy then decided to-j 


ami married while they were both students at “. Mn S . t * 10 third-floor oak floors auu .. nn _ . : . .. ... 

CorneU Uulveralty and" have Uved here “ the pi ™ »“>' **» tto floors. ' ft" “ “* blds ra ” gWl fr0m 

natfon't capita l lor flyp yeara. "Again,” Adam explains, "we deddaM i„ ether’ words, the buyers were only 

ppntlfri wL 0 ! 0 three - 8tor y. tum-of-the- ^ ^ as money and that, although we * willing to pay 4W7 percent of the acutal 
CMtury^Federei-atyie row house at 2024 O hay e done floors ourselves, it was worti I value of the diamond, 
street, NW, just a year ago. It is only a few 0,6 Hme and effort saved.” By the lirpel why& 

, elegant emba asies yet it is in the moV0d tato their home last September, 1 . : Aside Jrom the “flaws" the salesmen 
ar0B « that 18 cucrently lR 8l0w C0 ! ip i dajm th ®y "were out of monayri. Wert s® g, they assumed I did not know 
™ l ‘°; fr J, R1 roomihg houses back to owner- atr ength, and mental abUUy to co^ l tbe valueof the diamond. This means that 
W6 t 881 ^ a 1 ™® 1 ' ri 8 ,lt h° w i ^ an Mtchen and third floor were finlsbedkaiiyone selling a diamond should at least 
ince resting consisting of couples like the C0U W get comfortable in them and b know; the going price for tho diamond 

anmlnskis who are wining to risk the hope 10 make themselves at home. >even if it moans getting It appraised. Ap- 

^nte^i^Sf M8lV ? y ,^ pr0Ve ’ to slu ‘ ^ continue to bang awaY * normally costs %-l percent 

,te tomond ' 11 co " 

' mi^d tn ad ' a renta l apartment. This spring " . : * 

SeTten op ,? e m . ark0t >' Pleted two decks, flower beds, and art &—■ 

°ver a patio^Ta in the B so , 
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By Ron Scherer 

Business and financial correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

Wil Andersen came from Victoria, Australia, 
to New York’s National Computer Conference 
: ’^pteC), ‘‘to ’ ‘And but wliat the' compafltion is 
dqlng.” , • •' "• 

' What lie dnd a flock of other conference at- 
tendees found out, is that the computer market 
has become very price competitive and intent 
on demonstrating the application of computer 
technology. 

Mr. Anderson, who is an Australian repre- 
sentative for several U.S. computer com- 
panies, was one of more than 34,000 people who 
flooded through. the gates of the coliseum here 
to view the wares of 304 companies displayed 
in almost 1,000 exhibition booths filled with 
computer hardware, software, printouts, read- 
outs, and sales material. 

Those who came saw signs of even more In- 
tense competition in the computer industry, 
with price, cutting even affecting the giant In 
the industry, International Business Machines, 
Inc. (IBM). 

In fact, the major undercurrents of the con- 
ference were price and application. Prices 
have come down and, according to one sales- 


man, “Deals can be mado on anything." IBM the general public are a $100 million market. !n 
and Sperry Univac (No. 1 and No. 3 in the another 10 years or so, that market will have 


computer industry) were exhibiting their food 
price scanners, text editors, and electronics 
funds transfer (EFTS) and other applications 
of romputer technology. There were no revolu- 

llitknn. .. Jl ■ I.J -1 ■ X. 


tiohary items on display •- jiist variations' on L rto 


exploded 100-fold to $10 billion. By 1690, it will 
double lo $20 billion.” 

Computer systems are used in only about 10 
percent of their potential applications, ho as- 


Althougb no sales were allowed oh the' floor, 


How will Uib use of the computer expand? 
According to Gerald G. Probst, president of 


- , ,, , „ w uoiaiu w. rruusi, piesioem 01 

salesmen quickly lined up potential clients for Sperry Univac, the computer will enable busl- 
dinner, lunch, and breakfast. Hospitality suits nessmen to 'Conduct much . more business at 
In the Americana and HUton hotels became home. Through the use of home terminals, the 


miniature marketplaces. . , 

Frost & Sullivan, Inc., a market research or- 
ganization, reckons the growth rate of certain 
industry segments should continue especially 
strong. For example, the computer printer 
market will grow from $L08 billion In 1674 to 


businessman- can place orders, receive Infor- 
mation, examine Inventories, and order prod- 
ucts to be shipped. Shoppers wiU eventually or- 
der merchandise from ifetail slotes through 
their computer terminal. 

This Is not as feu* fetched as if might sotted. 


uituKBL ymi giw'irum 91.110 mmon in urn 10 .. _ __ 

$3.8 billion in 1985, tho research , company ‘ hB ^ CC ' Slegler’s booth was fash- 

« «. .. ... .... M ... Inned nflnr fl llvincr 1 *nnm Oit-nlsTiMl nHf h nno 


found. Similarly, the European market for 
minicomputer oeripherals and software will 
bloom from ^flmllllon In 1974 to $821 million 
in 1984. 

. However, sales prospecta look even better as 
more uses are found for computed. Said con- 
ference .keynote speaker J. Paul Lyet, chalr T 
man of the board of Sperry Rand, “Today 
computer communications services used by 


EXCHANGE RATES 




I ttus a oanx wmcn would lend mortgage 
! ™ n ®y- . They drew, up a persuasive 16-page 
! aw plan. detHUng 

I <( Unoi t il. 


they go.' When the bouse Is completed M 
have five bedrooms and four tathrrcinf j 
The ever-present problem in 'a ; I«|l 
project like ■ this, adiriits the VintetM 
couple,, is dust r paper dust, dirt 
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is our business : s™ 
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the cau^.^JiSrcS 3 ^ t01 ^ 1 to « va With it. 

fl^cialbaddt^ Mock out Of their ytoko # .■ :fQJ 
ltcom$S toS was and to rpipWA-' f 
bwk fhiaS anS^^aSeaSwm ^ T *** * ** all bang 
cent: intei^t with^ • ^ eauU ^ u J-' • 

purchase. ■ ' wnwrd with the ; .They are rctahting the wchitectortl^fe. ’ 

•*' ^Tli® Iwuse had loqt its Initial grace and amen ^ including itahlgk ba^Wj - — 

ity when its: spacoi haTS 'SKJPS- and fireplace*,; 

Small rooming-house- rooms ^ a nii ^ of j3 S* 

Slejninskis then set their restorcS SiS’’ a./ew antiques. Thflrg 

They tfoiild - :sWv * to.***n& the house ''in pertoT h\ \ * 

third floor: to iiw n «- entire , jmd trndltioneL plants, they claim, have 

n»m and master bedroom greatly to ‘ , furnlsh’' and decorate and t TO r v ' : 

an the ^ 


• ACQUISITIONS . 

• DIVESTITURE8 

• JOINT VENTURES 


Our HsiplliMiilory.faaKhlifa, ( 
invdwd In rfi* purehaw oi wu 


bl« Fo conponin 1 


. rfheeHM tmiioF Ih* nnMudiqni ' 
■wing pra-Mr tarttingr of {2*0, 000ft). 


f : . 1 PI LOT SYSTEMS, INC. 

k , . Cbrpontr Q*ytlop*#ru *nd Enftnttrtnt Qjnrjftart/ 

y\. N w • • • • - : ' ' 

'• . 

fil • a*tp>* v . ;. ■ 

-'Mim a _ ■ 

Cily/5w «-' • ; - ' ‘ : ' 

Rv« ’ . J9J Tnwiico Toww, Howl ton, Tfxoi 77027 U.StA. 


Atoo Mi 713 / 623-5040 Dorvjld K, Wrfjh, 


Argentine peso 
Australian dollar 
Austrian sohllllng 
Belgian franc 
Brazilian oruzelro 
British pound 
Canadian dollar 
Colombian peso 
Danish krone 
French frano 
Dutch guilder . 
Hong Kong dollar 
Israeli pound * 
Italian lira 
Japanese yen. 
Mexican peso • \ 
Norwegian krone 
Portuguese esoudo 

• South African rand 
Spanish peseta . . 
s Swedish krona 

• 8Wlsa frano / • 

Venezuelan bolivar 

■ W. German mark 1 


.t . I 


•ket tor toned B ^ 0r a avto 8 r oom ftirolBhed with one 
ire ‘ win oMl * ~ thelr low P ricMl niulU-purfwao termi- 
milllon naL At per terminal, it Is coming wittiln 
the consumer’s range. Likewise, Data General 
was marketing a microcomputer for $1,950. 
tetter as One of the ' most popular exhibits was 
aid con- ; Threshold Technology's “voice data entry 
1, chair T computer." Trained to recognize verbal co'm- 
“Today mauds, the computer stores Information with- 
ised by out manual transmission. ■ 

f"" - French workers can 

^ keep studying 

.008 By a spedai correspondent of 

. 1.242 ' The C^istian Science Monitor 

! S 0S4 ' . .Paris 

?nn ^ 1071 * ' ’further education" law has 
t’Jofi he one of tho few real successes 

. i,'g32 among tho thousands of hew government mea- . 
j033 Sti 1 * 8 lr, ed opt since World War H. The law bn- 
;163 aWes aU French workers to enroll In. study 
}211 courses at their employers', expense and to 
i continue In atich courses up to retirement age, 
■'l30 ^ iheywish. 

■!oOl Stoc< 5 1972 every French employ«Bbf over 
'ooa nine persons has been obUged to prove that a 
.080 .sum oqual to 1 percent of his payroll has been 
.179 . spent for formal education of his employees Or 
Vik! c,8fl P*W.to the government's central fund for 
014 the same purpose, The percphlage will later bo ; 

• !225 raised to 2 percent. .. 

.406 Only 1 million employees took study courses 
;.233 in 1972 but the; total in 1976 will be about 3 mil- 

• ..388 ; lion. 
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travel 


Is mankind alone?: pro and con Ambling your way through 

England and Wales 


We may 
indeed be alone 
in space 


By Albert L. Weeks 

Belief in the existence of extraterrestrial life 
nnd Intelligence (ETI) Is as virulent today as 
was the belief, say, in a geocentric universe In 
the Middle Ages. And, it appears, with about as 
much hard evidence to support it. 

Numerous astronomers as well as popular 
science ami non-scicnllflc publications arc 
weighing in on tho side of ETI. Contributors to 
magazines ranging from Science Digest and 
TV Guide, toward the Infra-red ond of the cre- 
dibility spectrum, to Scientific American and 
Sky & Telescope, toward the ultra-violet end, 
assert to one degree or another that the hy- 
po 1 1 tests Ls true... 

While factual proof for ETI may be lacking, 
say its adherents, the hints of its existence are 
nevertheless present and accounted for. UFOs, 

“panspermism" (that comets and meteors al- 
legedly bear traces of "sperms" of extra- 
terrestrial organisms), supposed fossils left be- 
hind in antiquity by extraterrestrial visitors, 
eclipsing binaries (stars with planet-like com- 
panions revolving around them), and existence 
or billions of "sun-like" stars - all these pheno- 
mena have convinced the Isaac Asimovs and 
Carl Sagans In the U.S. and the Iosef 
Shklovskys and Aleksandr Oparins In the 
U.S.S.K., and millions of laymen, that we are 
not alone in the universe. 

But when you dig through various layers of 
the pro-ETl or pro-Little Green Men position, 
the credibility of the hypothesis begins to fade 
like last year's Comet Kohoufek. 

Take that part of the ETI argument which Is 
based on "probability." Namely, foal with all 
those billions of "suns" out there, ls it not 
probable that many of them "must have’.’ 1 
earth-llke planets circling them? 

One can begin to question this line of ar- 
gument oven before leaving our own solar sys- 
tem: 

Not.too many years ago,- some reputable as- 
tronomers were convinced that Mars and 

• Venus bore what might be signs of life. Now 
scientists; have studied at close, range these 
most earth-Uke planets in our own: system, and 
the results are well known. The Martian "can- ' 
als" turn put. to be ps dry as those "seps’* on 
tlwmobn.,.' 

■ • (Needless to say, the most Iamous aslrono: 

, mors of all time, pioneers like Copernicus, Ke 
. pier, and, Galileo, made some embarrassing 
. wrong guesses. Even ; so, the human wish to : . 
find company elsewhere In the soiar system or 
the universe at large ' dies hard, and so the 

Martian polar caps nre tha Inst, hope.) V 

: Lot's face III, Viking or no- Viking, wo ate 
. alone In', tho solar system! The mo on, Mars, 

‘ and Vonui sire mere cUnkors. . ; 

. N 0r (iocs! taking probability statistics on a 
.quick U1B- into deep space help the tTI'tiy- ! 
poUapsis. Billions, of ."sun-like" stars do not 
, Wl tfe.Sun or , ^-Earth^im arc! Earth both- -J 
Have had Vety'.sptffiial ind' qU®io§My- ut^ 
lorly unique oyolutlons. Probability statistics 
can. be applied sensibly only when all. the possi- 
bilities nre belli kndwn and countable. 1 ” 

, Aa lor. the. unhorse, it does not matter how , 

• many ^sumlike" stars ‘.there, are;; If nU those 
'• Slars aro sun-Uke only superficially, or If all ■' 

; ■ l ,bose eclipsing companions are simply bmibna . 

- mere - deflate "worlds,'' such as Mercury,’ 

.Venus, Mfira, . . ..•■> • -y. - , 

The-iata Jacques Monod, the brililantPrahch 
■' bio Chemist and Nobel Prize witiher, asserted 
. that indetormlpacy; unpredictability, and. saw Shown here 

satloii- with -Infinite contingencies appear. to Rtcc oh 

characterize .the .origin aiid .evolution of .tho seals the nu hirers 
myriad processes on our biosphere. - J - : bon, nitrogen 


A Viking spacecraft now orbits Mars. And scientists around 
the world will be waiting eagerly for its answers to many 
questions - including any light it may cast on the search 
for life on the Red Planet. 

Meanwhile, skeptics question the enthusiasm of scientists 
who have proclaimed (ife in outer space to be almost a cer- 
tainty. On this page the Monitor presents two views: Albert 
Weeks, professor of continuing education at New York Uni- 
versity, argues for man's uniqueness; Monitor feature editor 
and former science editor Robert C. Cowen makes a case 
for life's universality. 
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Earth'8ni®iia£|e tooufer spdee • . 


Why should 
man be 
unique? 


By Robert C. Cones 


The Wignn Fnutprdh Society recently even 
got a verdict (if maliidminislrHliun from the lo- 
cal “omliudsmiin" against their MetrujvnUtan 
Borough Council for lack of attenliun to paths. 

And the Ramblers’ Association has published 
n very successful volume: "Guide to Private 
Prosecutions In the Magistrates Courts fur Ob- 
struction of I tights of Way." 

Walking here is a very serious business. 


By John Allan May 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

Whether it Is rambling, ambling, running, 
logging, or just plain old-fashioned walking 
that ypu-are after, there Is no country like 
Britain for it - particularly England and 
Wales 

One of the gi ealest threads of amj Not only are there nearly 15,000 miles of 
human thought lias been the presurwlong-dislancc trails to walk on (as there arc In Footpaths and bridle ways here are highways 
humanity and its environs .are aidamany other countries). Not only arc there 10 in law. They have the same legal protection In 
cosmos. Indeed, for a long time, eadhatlonal parks, more than 100 country parks, principle as the motorist's superhighways or 
closely associated celestial realm Bin 1.25 million acres of common, land (mostly city streets. They, loo, are part of "the 
to be the cosmos. hoflUl)i „ nd noar | y lfl o square miles of "access Queen's high way.” 

Astronomy has dispelled that nolfn land" which private owners have formally Loral nmnly and luwn guvi-niincni.s have to 
continuing discovery of a universe unopened Vo the public. There's more still. mutntum thdlmUvc maps of all paths in Uielr 

terns. Now n spacecraft is fo land ojj In England and Wnle.s, iliun? me MKl.iwu areas and to sign-pust them. Ordnance Survey 
challenge the residual arrogance thajnl|ea*J ,f T6 ,,I P n,l,s itn(l bridleways well, all (os) includes them on Its splendid nationwide 
life is unique to earth. mapped nnd mostly *!gn-i»usled. They meander sets of maps. The It A recently fought u battle 

If neither Viking I nor Viking JJ /through woods and fields, and sometimes even against the proposed elimination of the OS 
signs of Martian Ufe, their mtsgtari •'private gardens; up hills, down dales, here, series of maps on the scale ol 2% inches per 
have been fa vafa. The biology exptlharo, and everywhere hum village to village, 
nre only one ol is Viking hwesUgatioi Or from where u village once was to whore 
nnture of Mars. ’Hie significance of tb another might have been, 
studies lie more in what they symboHi Many were trodden by prehistoric man. And 
what (hey do or don’t discover. many are kept open today by thoroughly mod- 
Negniive results won’t end the m ern men and women dedicated voluntarily lo 
Mart Inn life, while positive results m( the service of the Ramblers' Association or 
tho question of life In other star sysht on ° of l * s 450 affiliated societies, 
the fact will remain that substantial ti These knlghls errant, armed with maps, 

notebooks, sticks, and probably wlro cutters, 



Dokpllau, Watea 


By Pete? Mitchell. Camera Pieas Ud. 


Research 

notebook 


1 defend the rights of all civilian foot-sloggers. 
They challenge farmers who plow up footpaths 
without propor notice or forget to restore thorn 
lator. Or who Illegally loose bulls In footpath 


mile, which accurately mark the boundaries of 
individual fields and which expert ramblers 
thus prefer. The government wanted a more 
commercial set of maps, but was forced to 
give in. 

There's no one as tough as the English ram- 
bler when roused. 

Literally a score of footpath guidebooks ex- 
ist. They range from guides (or £3 ($6) like the 
new “Guide to Offa's Dyke" to those costing 
13p (20 cents) like the Parish "Guide to Walks 
Around Binficld." 

For SOp (60 cents) the Ramblers’ Association 
publishes a great "Bed, Breakfast, and Bus 
Guide.” 


103,000 miles of walkways crisscross Great Britain 


The Offa's Dyke walk is one of 10 long-dis- 
tance trails. It runs the length of the Welsh-En- 
gllsh border (108 miles) and was built origi- 
nally a thousand years ago by King Offa of 
Mercia. Toughest walk today ls the 250-mile 
Pennine Way. When completed, the longest will 
be the magnificent Devon and Cornwall coast 
path, which will offer 500 miles of footpath 
grandeur. 

Footpaths in Scotland do not have the same 
history - nor the same legal priority. But then 
the Scots' law of trespass ls softer than the En- 


glish, and one can walk more of less wherever 
one wants on the mountains (except in the 
dcer-stalklng season). 

No wonder that when the British Automobile 
Association published a huge compendium of 
walks called "No Through Road," It found tl- 
sclf with a runaway best seller on its feet. 

Don't miss a good walk in Great Britain. It 
Is an absolute must. 

The address of the Ramblers' Association, 
by the way. Is 2 Crawford Mews, York Street, 
London WIH 1PT. 


luive been committed lo look for Ufc f ldds. Or orecl wire fences across paths. 

earth. This reflects the 1 80-degree m — — - ... ^ 

Ihc skeplicism ubuiit extralermslrhll . .. ^ . „ . . ■ . . . . ■■■ . , , 

Poland: where Chopin played and Copernicus set the world in motion 

The general hrtlof that cvolpllon of 


By Leavitt F. Morris 

life is loo tortuous nnd chancy ... Special to 

where has yielded lo growing convktf^'... The Christian Science Monitor /. 

It happens reudilv and quickly when* Zakopane, Poland 1 

favor it and that such conditions pffll The rhythmic clip-clop of horses' hooves 
in the univeiNu. ' anwsed me from my early-morning reverie 

No direct evidence supports iWJfr Here at the Kasprowy hotel in the heart or Po- 
does uriy undercut it. As llruco C. » land’s Tatra mountains. I promptly rushed to 
rector of the Jet Impulsion UW* W balcony to see what caused the Inter- 

mnnnges the Viking mission, noltt 1 ru P tl( | n * ^ , 

• A delightful, eye-opening scene greeted me. 
A half-dozen horse-drawn borozkas (car- 
riages) filled with family groups, moved in lei- 
surely fashion up the hill toward the hotel, .The 
steady, relaxed pace of the horses and the joy- 


nothing wo can IdenUfy in geology, ^ 
astronomy Hint mokes life on earth* 

And there Is the tnntnliring 
complex organic chemicals, 
with earthly life processes, erirt ^ 
and gas of interstellar space. 
few scientists could conceive ii ** 
leals surviving In that harsh e#**, 
many scientists find it hard top; 
ganlc life not arising widely 
millions of planetary systems 
cal theory predicts should erid WT 
servalions of certain stars that 
planets suggest do exist). . 

It's impossible lo calculate 
alien life forms, especially .tow .; 
exist. We don't have the data fDr ,.r. 
tics. But, in the Judgment of 
the presumptive reasons for My 
elsewhere ovorwholnt the old tor, 
eqrthiy un|quene*s. .,i 
- Life here may differ eonslitt^jv 
on a distant planet, dfoco I'Jjj. 
evolved Individual charade 
lions, just as different, 
have had their individuality- BUWJ 
lying basics, life everywhere®.” 
much in common. 

It is this cdnvictlon that wiSP 1 ? 
tronomers in several countries to ^r- 
dlo signals intelligent aUeW . 

We could turn our backs fln , uTr 
liflc faith as "wishful thinktog- 


ous expressions of the driver and riders re- 
fleeted flie. pleasant tempo of this popular va- 
cation rfitreat, where tranquillity and scehic 
grandeur combine irtth a variety of recrea- 
tional opportunities. 

The Hotel Orbls Kasprowy, situated on a 
tree-covered slope 3,000 feet above sea level, 
faces the majestic Tatra mountains, Uielr jag- 
ged peaks rising as high as 7,000 feet. It boasts 
an indoor swimming pool, a sauna, a bowling 
alley, some tennis courts, minlgolf, an ice- 
skating rliik, and a ski lift. The hotel’s accom- 
modations - 253 double rooms, each with full 
bath - were the best we have experienced so 
far on this whirlwind tour, . 


In New Orleans ... 

Luxiiry . . . 
Moderately 
Priced 



.Thc PouinTouin 
UoiuAKDjdunfon 1 ! 


• -Irn, 


Near the Superdome 

A magnificent 17-story building just a short walk lo the old city's 
famous attractions and the new city's dynamic business certtan 

300 luxurious balconied • Park and Lock Your 
rooms, aach with color TV Own Car 
Rooftop tarraoe and pool * Moating Rooms 
Frae parking In SOO-car * No Alcoholic Bavaragaa 
Indoor garage Served 

For ratoa and raiarvatlpfti writ*, wira or call 
The Down Town Howard Johnson's * 330 Loyola Awnua 
Now Orleans; La. 70112 * Telephone 5O4-5gM0OO 



a Nov t! SPV. *** 1 1“ binary code frem the ‘ • eQ«aUy, if not more, wtoHfUljo dj J ■■ 

S' i ^ wiy Us tmtaa ,n A* GublPPC Cocconl and 

A*? . *y >«P»el >eheath . represebts i ha%- ^ reptre- then at ’Cornell Uiilvensltjr.^ ( 
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DNA surrouS^ 


centric 


^universe. Today t it is fequally ;.coUi ; dqiWe helpr. Beneath, lithe ftgilire 

« ;ragqouB fpr : maH to gu^ss that toe'mfcy - 

in the uhlvei^o afj&r ell. 


car-;, find, 

sugars "The 


tested; ..such, a |adiy 


. probability of success 1 ’ | 

shewing earth di^red toward man. At tliiMS^ Nng. Next Is tiie gpii 


ph^dt^ 


solar system, Whatprer Ihp ViWnga do «rj| 
.aearcbTor life beyond ca* 4 ? 



from U.S. $50.50 winter 
. U.S. $60.00 summer 

DaUveiy lo maal arrlvala al all ma}ar 
UK aCrpona al nawmal taloa Irom 
SfiOSO waahly Incluslvt VAT and un- 
linutad lm iraoage. i 
'(Mdanat'SkUito'Mra 
motoUtod caravan^ 


isage. Qholce pi .paloonS 

minibuses Automatic* avaUabta Spe- 
cial Iniffl on oneway lomato- WWa Iw 
quotallon edvlalng approxlmala data* 
of Mra and daltvary/calleolkui nwvtao 
loqihied 
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GARS, PJ). Box No. 38 
Cobham, Surrey, 

England KTU 3BT. 


Zakopane has all the appearances of an Al- 
pine village. R has maintained ILs original ar- 
. dbltectura of "hlghiand cottages.” which are 
designed so that their steep roofa shed the 
heavy snows of winter. One of the most fa- 
mous ski Jumps in the world ia located here too, 
"Wlelka Korklew,” where a record leap of 330 
feet was made. And a funicular ride lo the 
3,000-loot summit of Gubalowka Is rewarded 
with a panoramic viaw of the Tatras, with 
Zakopane nestling In the valley below. 

. After five strenuous days of traveling from 
Warsaw to visit cities and : villages, walking 
through museums, palaces, cathedrals, and 
town halls, wo noeded a stay fn JusLsiich a re- 
laxing resort. 

En route to Zakopane, our first major stop 
bad been at Zolazowta Wola lo visit the house 
of FYederlc Chopin. There we listened Lo ah ac- 
complished pianist play several of ‘Chopin's 
works. Every Sunday a recital is given of Cho- 
pin's music: a modest charge Is made. • 

Next - and one of the most Interesting stops 
or the trip - was Torun, hometown of asttono- 
mer Nicolaus Copernicus. An- inscription on a 
granite plinth In front of the Torun Town Hall 
tower carries the wards “Nicolaus Copernicus 
Thorunensls Terrae motor, Soils Coelique sta- 
lor" (Nlcbolas Copernlcus of i*orun set the 


mental achievements of niedieval burgher ar- 
chitecture In Europe. Tho building was de- 
stroyed several times but rebuilt meticulously 
according to the - original plans. 

Another building of note fa Torun Is St. 
John's Church; of particular Interest Is Its 
presbytery which - built after 1260 - is the 
oldest part of the church. The present towel' 
was built between- 1407 and 1433. The bell in the 
tower, called "Tuba Del," was made In Torun 
In 1600 and is the second largest bell In Poland. 

Our study-tour group then made a visit, to 
Poztuin,' where every June an International 
Foli a is hold in which 50 countries participate. 
Poznan Is situated on the Warta River and 1s 
primarily a large Industrial center. 

Poznan's Town Hall is considered one of the 
boat examples or Renaissance architecture fa 
the country. Within- tho Town Hall ta a histori- 
cal museum of the city. Another nearby mu- 
seum of Interest contains a worldwide collec- 
tion of old musical Instruments. 

Wroclaw, the largest dty in Lower Silesia, 
lies on the Odra River. During World War II iti 
was reduced to rubble by German bombors. . 
However, visitors entering the city today 
would never know such destruction bad taken 
place, Modem apartment buildings ripe against 


earth in ntotion, called the' sun pud the heavens . the skyline, and new Industrie^ flourish! ‘ 
to a halt). The Copernicus Museum ((he house Mal „ , ltractlon T (or „ t)|g Uarket 

Square in. the center of the Old Tmyn. There 


ta which the great astronomer was bom) has 
been restored to Its original late 15th-century 
appearance. (It Is closed on Wednesdays. ) ‘ 

In the Oid Town, Market of Torun is the Old 
Town Hall, considered one of the most mortu- 


most of the houses are steep-roofed, 1 with H- 
15th century Gothic framework and Baroque 
front elevations, Ail were recoflstnjcled after 
the war. ■ 
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Canada’s Stratford Festival 


Celebrating summer with Shakespeare 


By John Beaufort 

.. , Stratford, Ontario 

Canada a Stratford Festival un veiled its 2 -Uli 
season with an "Antony and Cleopatra” that 
proved (he most thoroughly satisfying, as well 
as the most challenging, of the new season's 
opening plays. 

Shakespeare's extraordinary mingling of 
marlial-polltical power struggles with the pas- 
sion-swept personal fates of the Roman gen- 
eral and his queen of the Nile is a uthorita lively 
sol forth in the revival directed by Robin Phil- 
lips. With the familiar stage balcony removed 
Ihe open playing area has been expanded to ac- 
commodate the geography of Ihe classic Mcdi- 
terranean world. 

Shakespeare’s demands naturally fall heavi- 
est on the players In the two principal roles. 
Fiore Lho festival Is doubly fortunate In the An- 
tony of Keith Baxter and the Cleopatra of Mag- 
gie Sniilh. Mr. Baxter grasps the full diinen- 
Kl°ns of Antony's self-inflicted dilemma: a 
great lender’s headlong disintegration, the 
spectacle nf a strong man conquered by ills 
own weakness. The dotage of tho Roman 
triumvir ("In the east my pleasure lies. . 
undermines Ills generalship and leads to tho 
awful admission. "I have offended reputation " 
ICven as authority mells from him, desperation 
mounts. Mr. Baxter conveys the terrible con- 
sequences of Ute downfall. 

As the fptal cause of tho corruption, Miss 
222 realizes a Cleopatra whose fascination 
Includes not merely allure and cunning, but an 
Irresistible womanliness. Miss Smith can 
change moods with the lightning swiftness the 
" as capricious as a summer 
night s storm. A stunning figure In Ihe gor- 

H“ “ r !5 ns desJ fi ne<J Daphne Dare, Miss 
Smith is giving the kind of performance that 
challenges superlatives. 

'Merchant of Venice' 

"The Merchant of Venice” demonstrates 
emphatically that Hume Cronyn is an actor 
whose stature exceeds his height. The Cronyn 


■Shy luck could well tower over a livelier and 
more impressive revival than the one staged 
by BUI Glnssco. In a decidedly uneven produc- 
tion, Mr. Cronyn gives a performance of tre- 
mendous power and dignity. From the moment 
Shylock taps his foot ever so slightly as he con- 
siders making Antonio the 3,000-ducat loan un- 
111 the hammer blow defeats of the trial scene, 
Mr. Cronyn painstakingly explores the Jewish 
money lender's deep hurls and humiliations. 
Inis is at all points a marvelously clear and 
measured portrait. 

In too many olher respecis. the produclion 
deadens and diminishes the play. Miss Bur- 
roughs does little to suggesl that Portia is one 
of the great Shakespearean women's parts. In 
this Inadequately directed revival, she is a sort 
of post-dob rich girl walling In suburban Bel- 
mont for Mr. Right to come along. And a pe- 
deslrian Mr. Right Is what she gets In Nick 
Mancuso's Bassanlo. With such notable ex- 
ceptlons as Mr. Hopkins fan amusing Laun- 
cclot Gobbo), Gregory Wattless (an Irrepres- 
sible Lorenzo), Frank Maraden (Prince of Ar- 
agon), and William Needles (the Duke of Ve- 
nice), the Sfratford ensemble Is second-string 
caliber. For so prestigious a festival as this 
one, second string is not good enough. 

The question occurs: Is Mr. Phillips under- 
laking too much, spreading his forces too thin, 
sacrificing quality and standards to volume? 
Wiatever the reason, jthere is little about this 
Merchant of Venice" that measures up to Mr 
Cronyn’s Shylock. 

By way of footnote, it should be reported 
that Mr Glassco seeks to mitigate the play's 
anti-Semitism by having some of Shylock’s fel- 
ow Jews desert him when he at last proves 
Immovable over the pound of flesh. It Is a I 
ptaufflble gesture to a more compassionate I 
ap. The director also transfers the time of the I 
comedy to mid-igth-century Italy. Apart from ■ 
allowing Susan Benson to design some plctur- ■ 
esquejy different” costumes, the change sig- 
nifies nothing one way or another. 


Shakespear e's 'Merchant ot Ven ice': Max Helpmann, Hume Cronyn 


What the poet wrote before he wrote poetry 



■HU, by Philip Larkin. New York: The Overlook 
Press. $8.95. Londoh: Faber & Faber. £1.25 
paper. ■ * 

By Robert Nyc 

British poet. Philip Larkin la established as a 
writer with a voice of his own and something 
jo say. Mild but hard-edged, strict and sad and 
loval-hearted, that voice seems ideal for the' 
plain expression of plain thoughts: 

Ah were I courageous enough 
n . t T .° shout "Stuff your pension! " 

But I know, all too well, (hat's the stuff 
That dreams are made on. 

. "TO W those Unea at least 20 years, 

rh ^ ^body.a tone that is still active in 
his woik. Curiously, tho phrase which some 
readers might find offensive - although true 


enough to the way most people feel, at least 
occasionally - seems to me to sit very uneas- 
uy in the poem as a whole. Larkin has never 
quite mastered the slangy and the demotic In 
the way he would like to have mastered It. 

His latest volume of poems published in Brit- 
ain, High Windows,” contained a number of 
poems that conspicuously failed to carry some 
vernacular obscenities. 1 mean: Larkin feels 
this need to put such expressions into his 
verse, because he 'hears them in everyday life 
But his verse hardly possesses the richness, 
uie exuberance, the Chaucerian texture which 
might sustain such things. 

Hp writes, you might say, an unfurnished po- 
etry of furnished rooms - poems about men 
who have not taken the risk of marriage, and 
iLye alone; poems about missed chances, unful- 
filled opportunities. The typical Larkin poem is 


a subtle and sensitive examination of not roally 
having lived very much at all. For this reason, 
and because he is technically extremely adroit 
he has suited the mood of British pootry in 
what could be defined as its post-Dylan 
'IJomas period. Anything further from the cel- 
ebrations of ihe Welsh poet’s "Fern Hill" 
would be hard,to imagine. 

■ TL? 8 revlsed reiss,, e of a novel which 
Mn Larkin wrote when he was 21 years old, 

10 Brltaln i" 

dUlon he has bitten an amus- 
° n ab0Ut 0xford to wartime - 
Kingsley Amis makes h]s entrance, for in- 
stance,' collapsing expertly on a staircase, 
clutching his chest, In response to someone fir* 

. mg an imaginary cowboy gun at him. "No one 
who knew Kingsley at .this time,” writes Mr. 

. Larkin, 'would deny that what chiefly dls- 


A jstraliaivBaiiet; big dazzle, little delight 

... ^ 


■ \ ; ./.> By Nqncy qoldnev, ;;. .. . • , 


mmmmm 

v Unlike most of Ute full-lanrth-wniWhidtaf . 


■ the.internaUonal cfrcuiL * re ^ 0na! , C0IT1 Pany yearning to go on 

ldL^^tg Of Ifanclna Australian BaL. 

but Its functions as a suwSrt' tothTlSf ; y HonaWHynd ' 
whole!; atmosphere or S E1 Thl m^n ' ? mes ^ nd <° the ! 
;; : company looks weU-heeM ann ' eff( ? cl . Is , th « the 
tends to dazzle the audieMe wSh f made up ‘ that 11 
• stead: of thlent, AeTaUet*s2lptepfK ‘ ’ m expertised, 
face. Even the most sta Wr rS > 1 charm can hardly sqr- 
! In m Chez tmmZ T** - ^hflr.'paris 

■; “rs -will fl^d th stories and i 


L 


Unguishcd him whs this gonius for Imngtaf 
mimicry.” There are other vivid plclata 
college life In Oxford in wartlmo. 

Of the novel itself, I think it might tefl 
not to offer detailed criticism, as Philip tf 
makes a point of asking our Indulgent 
what Is in his own opinion a piece of Juvd. 
But one might say without any suqri* 
view of the tone and temper of the man's* 
best poetry, that ft is unpretentious and <* " 
fuUy written. To go further, and retail- 
oddly willed and thwarted relationship of 1 
hero, John Kemp, and his fantasized s» . 
JlU, to some of the later storlJe preoccu^ti.^. 
of Mr. Larkin’s poetry would be to mtfj* 
unwarrantable assumption that Ihe mw.. 
some part autobiographical. He does as^- _ 
ter of fact assure us that the characW 1 . 
Imaginary. • 
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New life in 


a not quite 
dead language 


By August Heckscher 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


At St. PaijUa ''School In Concord, New 
Hampsijircrl dropped by recently in talk 
y#Ur tfTe head of the classics department, Mr. 
George Tracy. A vignrnus, yuiiUiiul-uiipear- 
ing man, with only a .slight mannerism nf 
speech to indicate his recondite calling, he 
spoke oplimistically of the state of Latin 
Studies at the school. A few years ago. It is 
true, Latin had been removed from the list of 
required courses; and a precipitous fall In 
students hud taken place. But with some at- 
tention to the scholars of each Incoming 
class, and with refreshing Improvements in 
Ifig of I. at in, tiie nmnhers today 
nn encouraging upward trend. 






In that school of approximately five hun- 
dred students, more than a hundred will he 
choosing tu study Latin next autumn, with a 
number of them going through a full five 
years. SI. Paul’s is a private school and has 
long been known as a bastion of the classics. 
But In Concord, Mr. Tracy assured me, a 
"considerable number" of students are finish- 
ing as many as five years of Latin; and the 
subject is still being offered In the high 
schools of at least the bigger New Hampshire 
towns. 



Courtesy ot "Tha Graphic Art ol Winslow Homsr" by Lloyd Goodrich « 19SB Smithsonian Institution Prsss 


'The Noon Recess 1 1873: etching by Winslow Homer 


All this was rather surprising to me. Latin 
is not only supposed to be a dead language, 
but as a subject has been thought to bo on 
the way out. In 1965, according to nation-wide 
statistics, there were over 626,000 high school 
Latinists, but by 1970 this had dropped to 
270,000. At that rate, evidently, the decline 
would soon be fatal. But evidently there 8re 


counter-forces at work. Here and there, per- 
haps among a growing number of devotees 
and enthusiasts, the old Roman language Is 
still being conned. 

As late as the eighteenth century Latin was 
an essential tool of learning. The great texts 
in law, in medicine, in theology were avail- 
able only in the universal tongue. But the 
goad of necessity passed with good trans- 
lations and with modern texts; thereafter 


Latin remained as a tradition and a faith. Ar- 
guments were adduced as to Its effectiveness 
in training the mind, preparing students for 
learning foreign languages, and for giving 
them access to ancient cultures. But these 
were weak props, and they fell before the de- 
mocratization of education and the growing 
tendency to let students study whatever they 
chose. As one girl at St. Paul’s said to me, "I 
like Latin, but I have bad to drop it because 


Children worse off than alcoholic parents 


there is so much to learn in the world." 

Many other things which in their lime were 
basic necessities of life have been surpassed 
by progress and now survive aB a pleasure, a 
sport or a hobby. Fishing and gardening arc 
for many of us residues of a more primitive 
society; sailing, likewise, lingers as an adven- 
ture and a passion when steam and its suc- 
cessors have taken over the seas. So the 
study of Latin may find a new justification In 
the student's mind: a thing of beauty and ex- 


By Cynthia Parsons 
Education editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


bled children whose parents were not alcohol- 
ics, but who were poor, labeled by authorities 
as deviants, and considered disadvantaged. 


San Francisco . 

Dorothy Miller, president of the Institute for 
Scientific Analysis here, began an extremely 
important study of mothers and children in 
trouble in 1961. One facet of the study was a 
survey of 1,045 mental-hospital patients who 
had been released five years earlier. In 1970, 
Dr. Miller began a study of the children of 
schizophrenic mothers taken from the original 
. 1,045. 

Next was a study of the children of convicts 
who had been released from prison in IB56. 
Then in 1973, began a study of the children of 
■''alcoholics In comparison with similarly trou- 


In every way, the children of alcoholics are 
worse off than Uielr counterparts. Dr. Miller 
gives some highlights from her recent study: 


the children of alcoholics, Dr. Miller found that 
they seemed to have little impact. For ex- 
ample, these young people, now between 19 
and 39 years of age, have made "a much 
poorer social adjustment than (hose in the 
comparison group," ' 





• Three times as many children of alcohol- 
ics had to be placed In foster homes (21 per- 
cent to 7 percent). 

• Diagnosis of mental Illness was twice, as 
great among children of alcoholics (21 percent 
to 11 percent). 

• Juvenile-delinquency records were high 
for both groups but 50 percent for the children 
of alcoholics and only 31 percent for the com- 
parison group. 

• Twice as many of the alcoholics' children 
married under the age of 16 (6 percont to 3 
percent). 

• None of the comparison group attempted 
suicide, but 7 percent of the children of alco- 
holics did. 

Although school counselors and other social 
agencies gave considerable attention to 1 both 
groupq of. children and considerably more to 

■ *i ■ WTv : ’' i; .i 


For example, 4B percent of the alcoholics' 
children are on welfare while only 25 percent 
of tho comparison group are not able to sup- 
port themselves. 


Schools and school counseling have appeared 
to make little difference for these children. - 
Generally school administrators know of pa- 
rental drinking problems and readily admit 
that the children of alcoholics appear to have a 
more difficult time in school than other chil- 
dren. But as for solutions. Dr. Miller found 
none in the school systems dealing with the 
children In her study. 


Stic is continuing her study, and focusing 
more attention on what actually happens In 
school to children of deviant parents, not only 
In regard to carrying labels from class to 
class, bu( I” regard to special help and record- 
ablo results fropvaame, . • ; 
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cltement in itself, an intensely.rewardlng dis- 
cipline which leaves one undeniably enriched. 

Meanwhile, as Mr. Tracy Indicated, new 
methods of teaching Latin are removing 
something of the curse that fell upon it and 
made It a matter of despair or hatred to gen- 
erations of schoolboys. The student Is in- 
troduced Into this mysteries of the tongue 
without having to learn by rote the con- 
jugations and declensions, with all their end- 
less irregularities; he Is spared (at least until 
he needs to know It) such distinctions as that 
between the hortatory and jussive subjunc- 
tives. He begins to read Latin right (rain the 
beginning; and what he reads has the flavor 
of a culture removed from him by centuries,' 
yet still as near as a belief In justice and loy- 
alty and truth. 

1 asked Mr. Tracy whether there was atiy 
hope for one who, like myself, had known 
Latin In school and yet for whom it Is now an 
absolutely lost art. Indeed, said he, the mem- 
ory is more asleep than extinct. Would I have 
to go through Caesar again, In onter to press 
forward into the more inviting fields of Ci- 
cero and Ovid, Plautus, Catullus, Vergil? 

Oii this last point Mr. Tracy .was quite den- ; 
nlte. Caesar Is useful in the classroom, he 
said; It has comparatively simple syntax and ; 
a reasonably limited vocabulary; lf. lt .does 
not exactly delight the young it gives? them a 
certain manly confidence In | their* poweri. 
But a necessity --no. Without Caesar, the 
gples are still open to the smiling fields of 
Roman, Medieval and Renaissance literature. 
With that t thanked my host, and went forth 
into Ute night; greatly reassured. 
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par Kichard Crltchficld 
ecrit speeialcmenl pour 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Tt . LcCaire 

Une croute blanche de scl, mince et 
mourlrierc, commence A s’e taler sur des 
millions d'hectares dc terrain dans la 
conlrce Ja plus fertile du monde. C'esf 
la consequence du grand emballemcnt 
des amtecs 1950 et 1960 pour la 
construction de grands barrages ct Ja 
mise sur pied de projets d’irrlgation et 
L utilisation de la grand abondance 
d eau sans un drainage sufflsant. 

Dans une nouvelle dlude publtee con- 
jolntcmcnt par le Programme de J'En- 
vlronnement des Nations Unies (UNEP) 
et le World -tuatch Institute (l’lnstitut 
de vigilance mondiale) dont le sidge cst 
& Washington, I’dcologistc Erik Eckholm 
rapporte que de grandcs dtendues do 
terrain dans les trente pays Jes plus ir- 
rlgucs du monde sont sAricuscment 
menacecs par Ja salinltd, l’alcallniti ct 
la stagnation de J'enu. 

Lo sel n endommagfi 2 millions d’hec- 
tai'cs sur les JO millions d'hectares di 
la plain e de l’Indus dans le Pakistan 
la region du monde la plus frrigude : & 
millions des 00 millions d'hccL&res ir- 
ngues de I'lnde ; au moins 1/5 des prin- 
cipnles regions irriguAes dc la Chine: 

2 ? Bt 50 % de In vollde de 
lEuphrate on Syrie; 15% du nouveau 
projet d irrigation du Jourdain dans la 
yallfe du Jourdain; 20 000 hectares le 
long de la cdte pAruvienne, 30% de la 
region de la Patagonie en Argentine : 
5Q,* des terrains irrlgufis de la region 
trfis peuplAe du nord-est du BrAsil : de 
yastes fitendues dans les vallfes du 

Mexique au nord-oucst du 

, L'eau servant k 1'irrigation contieht 
de mmuscuies partlcules .de sel (plus 
qu 11 ne s en trouve dans l'eau de pluie) 

?»SvoSi an *i du so1 et COQ centrdes par- 
1 evaporation constante de la reserve 



7 eau 


enrironnant, sont presque lous irrigues. mcnl au-dessus de 1 b 
E n Asie, le Pakistan a assujetti sa population (acluellement fS?* * 

>rt Hn vlnhalomnnO Bar. 


suryivance nationale a un effort de globalementl -«• w, 

drainage et de filtragc de 500 millions La superficie tniaio i 

de dollars nr...- in - — 1- — i ___ _,,7“ aupenicie totale des term* k. 

par le guces du monde est pass** 

Bhutto d'hectares en 1800 a* 4?min1 ft 8 n ?# 

... — —7 — — uugiices ont tares en 1900 ins T*,sir Ul0ns 

nantes ^ n 3? 1 c g f e ^i - par des eaux slag “ puis 190 millions en 1970°°? 60 H Petitions sportlves el autres activity, en 
X _ des experts sonTdSLi'A taut que participants ou en spectateurs, 

comme d'aiUeurc 5f nuis p u Pakistan, la superficie des terres irrim^ 9 savent que les performances elles-mflmes 
SSon e“ fonT « l , dC 06 que peutpa * augmenter de plus dff? » »c reprfsentenM qg'ane petite partle du 
.euj SMiiZt ,fc 0 “u“n Et avee^gw^J grand effort n&cssaire pour se prdparcr 5 

de barramuc * ,_ ruclJon 9* 11 . sont menaces, endammsozi 0 **! nailiciner^ f£v£nement. 


d eau. Le drainage des champs irrigues 
cst ncccssaire pour 6loigner le sel des 
racincs des plantes el i’envoyer dans la 
couche de terrain au-dessous. Abuser 
dc J irrigation pout fairc montcr les 
nappes d eau souterraines suffisamment 
pour enyahir lc sous-sol et empecher 
1 evacuation du sel loin des racines. 
(juand il est trop important, l'abus d’ir- 
rigation peut meme engorger d’eau les 
racines. des plantes. 

Ainsi que les paysans egyptiens en 
amonl et en aval du Nil le dAcouvrent, 
quand les nappes d’eau souterraines 
atteignent 125. cenlim&tres au-dessous 
de la surface du sol, elles Atouffent les 
racines et les plantes jaunissent. Si la 
montee des eaux est suffisanle, le sel re- 
monle ft la surface, formant une croflte 
semblable k de Ja ncige et rien ne 
poussc. 

Les anciens habitants de la M£sopo- 
tamie ont invent6 1'irrigation mais ils 
n ont jamais maltrisfi le drainage:. H en 
est r£sult6, entre 4000 et 2000 ans 
avant Jesus Christ (deux slides avant 
qu Abraham parlit d*Ur pour Canaan) 

nil'llc ohimAiu-l l.ll , , . * 


'•«* MJ1 ucacu HI 

est rest6 depuis lors. de bdton. - puucr mimstre sovii 

c ° ntrai . r ®> de ^3 effets prdjudi- Le syst&ne d'irrigation adonte an S ‘ ^^“chtchev, pour : 

ciables furent 6pargnes 5 1'Egypte pen- Pakistan est devenu si comniirm^ ir»3 ajns Vler ® es a echoue 5 cause 1 
dant 6000 ans par la crue annuelle du ^ Jutte pour le dessalement necessite profonds et d>un mangi 

Nil on aoflt, laqueUe, tandis qu’clle des analyses par SSlm de d«nchage. 

drama it, faisait 6vacuer le seL Mais *aute technoto^e pour le controls Jl t= n ? rapporte que non seulementl 
depuis que le barrage d-Aasouan a P-mpage el de rWgaUou s^ de vLt " S^?f«. de5CC ? d l e ^ mal * * 

■ de l'eau en dtadnes. Toule ™ rd '. Led&erteaiS 


[This religious article appears in English on the Home Forum page] 

Traduction da I ortlcla ieiig>«ui pnalssam an anglais sur la paga r/ia Homo Forum 
(une naduction han(d>*a Ml pubi'ea chaqua sa>pa.r«j 
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Faire de son mieux 



- *. — — — * “ runuiuui a 

commence a emraagasiner de l’eau en 
1965, la salinity est devenue une telle 
menace pour la vallfie et le delta du 
Nil que le gouvemement 6gyptien a 
entrepris des projets de drainage el de 
mtrage. Les experts occidentaux disent 
qu Us ne r£pondent qu’au quart des be- 
soms estimds. 

Le Moyen-Orient est la region ou le 
problem e de la salinity est le plus 
extreme parce que ses terrains cultlvds. 
des taches vertes dans le vaste desert 


Von Richard Crltchfteld 
Sonderborlcht fiir den 
Christian Science Monitor 


2u viel Wasser? 


tergrund zu schwemmen. Wenn zu viel 
bewassert wird, kann der unterirdische 
Was sera tand so weit steigen, daB der 

Untergmnd mit Wasrer^Sttigt wS 

und das Ausspulen nicht moglich ist. Es 
kann sogar dazu kommen, daB die Wm^ 
zeln im Wasser stehen. 

“gyptisehen Bauern am Nfl 
entdecken, sterben die Wurzeln ab, und 

gelb, sobald der 


Eine dlinne, gefahrUche, weiBe Salz- 
fmrhfh be F ,nn r t MilUonen Hektar des 
, 5l Chtb ^ Ste , n Landes der Erde zu tiber- 
ziehen. Es ist das Ergebnis davon dafl 

in .^i i ttnf ^er und s™zi«r 

Jahren plotzlich daran ging, gigaiitische unterfrrWho aer 

»*££« wajs 


premier niinistre Zullikar ^S BhuUo 

1/5 ^ ses terres hriguees ont tares en 1900 105 mii7 lUl0Ds { ' eux d ’ entre nous aiment les com- parfaile - lc reflet - de DIeu. Le premier 

nantes o^ I1 la 1 c g f e ^i * par des 691131 stag “ pUJS 3g 0 millions en 197o° D f 60 ** P^htlons sportlves cl autres aelivittfs, en chapilre de la Bible rfvftle ct* fail. Aprts 

Une Dariie o"mii.i» j »».•_*_ ?_ es exp erts sont d’accord noii^^ plujs la,,t ^ ue participants ou en spectateurs, avoir declare que Dieu fit 1'hummc h Son 

““ image et erfa toutes clioses. le rtk.il se 

termine par cos mots : « Dieu vil tout ce 
qu'i] avait fait ct void, ccla tflail trf-s 
bon. a : Ced est la vf-riltf concernanl 
rhomnie rdel et I'univcrs spirit net et r <k*!. 

Mais qu'en est-d du cuncepl physique ul 
materiel (le riinmme el dc 1'univer.s, qui 
enniprend le mal, I'apaLhie, les restric- 
tions, les Cchecs ? Ce sont les faux con- 
cepts de rhomme. La croyance A un uni- 
vers de. matters donne do la rdalitd au 
mal. L’humanftd doit valncre et prouver la 
faussetd de la mattere et rcconnaltre el 
ddmonlrer la totality dc Dieu, qui est en- 
IteremunL bon, tout-puissant. 

En Science ChrtHlenne lc but est dc 
connaTtre notre rdolle identity spirituellc 
en tant qu'enfants de Dieu cl de vivre en 
conformity avec cc but. Le concept spirl- 
tuel correct dc i'liomme permit A Christ 
Jdsus de gudrir les malades, de reformer 
les pdcheurs, de rcssusclter les morts. 

Le seul adversaire de la croissance spiri- 
tuelle est lc penser materiel. L’effort qui 
conslste A acqudrir consclemment chaque 
jour une plus grande mesure de la com- 
prehension spirituelle de Dieu et de 
rhomme est constitud d'lnstants de pridre 
et dc consdcratlon slncdres. Nous dprou- 
vons ainsi, pas A pas, la joie qui vlent de 
I’obdissance A I'injonctlon : « Efforce-toi 
de te prdsenter devant Dieu comme un 
homme dprouvd, un ouvrier qui n'a point A 
rouglr, qui dispense droltement la parole 
de la vdritd. » 1 Cette acceptation de notre 
vdritable mol spirltuel constitue la rdcom- 
pense que nul ne peut nous enlever. 

' Science et Sanli avec ta CleJ des Ecrilures, 
p. 261; * Gratae 1:31; ' II Tlmothde 3:15. 

•CfuHhtn Scrthe# pranoncar 1(ift|(ann ’Hfanncv: 

' Lb induetTon Irarigafas du kvrg d'iluda da'ta ScJenos 
CfirdltennB, « Sclsnca at 8anU aveo la Clai das 
EciHuraa>'d6 Maty Baker Eddy, e«iale avec la laxle an- 
glais an regard On paul I'achalar dam laa Sallaa da Lac- 
tuie de la Scianca Chrdllenna. ou la commander a 
Frances C. Carlaan. PubUshaii Agent, One Norway 
Sweet. Boston. Massachusetts. U.S A. 021 16. 


[This religious article appears in English on the Home Forum page] 

UbPWlungatl Bui da' Home * D'V'i-Sa la <n •■■•j-sen a'SCt'ner^sn 'V j OU" Arl.tat 
If' 1 a 'Ja-jiS'ii'a e". r .»a' , >* ..ri 

Unser Bestes tun 


dtendues. Toule panne pour caus^rik! ucaert envu 

guerre ou de Julies no]iftai> (K! i, ? . hectares de terre au Maroc,« 

gees laisserait la nlnnarf prolon- Alg^ne, en Tunisie et en Libye chan 

dTpaS"^ aSir^S s Pa,SanS >4335! 

t a man • . essayer de planter une barriAre d’arhn 

naiS,, pOSeB par 13 “Kritfc sur Ja longue de 1600 km h travers te oavf 

production de nourritiiie est I’une des 16 pa,i 

£SSSv?5£Ss 
KsaasSSHSie S££S3^»i 


wartig betrSgt cr jahrlich 1,9 Proa 
in der Welt). 

Die gesamte kiinstljch bewHstf 
flauic der Wolt ist zwischcn 1800 a 
1900 von 8 Millioncn auf 40 18 


sicht, das Land zehn Jahre Jang auszu- 
Jaugen und zu entwSssem. Sin Funftel 
des bewasserten Landes wurde durch zu 
vid Wasser und SaJzhaltigkeit verdor- 

ben. 

In Pakistan wie in anderen f 900 Y? n 8 Millioncn auf 40 18 

besteht die Sehwierigkeit iSsq ^u^lOR “ 8 f atIe « en . v 5 >n , 1800 ‘[ 

dann, daB die Regierung sick so st^k inn iwnr. 105 , Mll l lo " cn und dann ^ 
auf den Bau gimSdter !?° “ llJl0nen hn Jahre 1970. Dfe« 

Bewasse nmg s^ ^ n^^^ ^ 3 XI ?£ ten sUmmen darin flbefd 
so Sr fnH d,e w^ Stlich bewBsserten Gdg: 

Tarbela-Damm^^Sf^dM Snn V ? n 1876 bis zum *S= 

mit Erde gefQllte Datum der WnifrSi* 2000 jahrlich mcht mehr als ein Pros* 
Assuan-IWr isrS^ g^Phmen konnen. Und da 15 to 

kostete 1^2 Minian fen Dollar- mS ih. ^ rozenk gefahrdet, in MitleidenscW 
Mangla-Rescrvoir, das 1967 i Betridb SfSS 11 ^ er • durch Salzhaltigkeil jflj 
genommen wnrde, kostete 6d0 MObSSn W , a ^ ae 5,? erslfirt sind, * 

Dollar. Wenig Zeit oder Geld ist & der hunstbeh bewasserten Anbi* 

Ergebnis war~ dafl ™awSi£!!&. 8inkcn * . .Vj 

und 2.000 v. Chr (snvei Jahrhunitmia wassereng oder. andere Auslaugungs- r» Eckholm beschreibt in sei^r 
bevor Abraham voriU? sor ® en - Wie dringendS^ 5 uch ^ itd ® ra 50 passend en Titel Lo* 

aufhi-*rfev At* *._J_ — . . Kanaan wendig Tarbela und Mangla waren ist Grt ?“ nd (Wlr verlieren an Boden),] , 

nnrsn j. n . . , J 8l onnk n,.r i — ^ 


— Cine BCB 
Und nichts wachst. 

«f“* d en die 

kUnstbehe Bewasserung, doch sie mei- 
s ter ton niemnls' Hio n 



otaaten In den dreiBiger Jahreh dep *" 
war, wenn In dem Effer. die Well* 
^A dMreh .wLsen, nichts zwi'Bodensdhutz linlj 

*° Tv!?™ 1 ”*# Wlrd ' Er wklart, dsfl J . 
Kamnf aT^c^ Pakistan der Bo^ennutzungsplan des ehemflhg 

Hilfc P W “ wieliscben Ministerprasldenten Nik} 
Pumpen 11114 *** 1 Ghrus chtschow fehlschlug, wefl ^ 

"ewasserung greJBer Benug gepfluvt und H*»r Boderi V# 


feste. 

Mary Baker Eddy, Ddcouvrcur ct Fon- 
dateur du la Science Chrdticnne*. dcrit : 
« Fixez votre pensdc fermement sur les 
choses permanentes, bonnes et vraies, et 
vous les ferez entrer dans votre ex- 
pdrience dans la mesure oA elles occupe- 
ront vos ponsdes. » 1 

En ddpit des apparences extdrleures, 11 
y a cn chaque homme, femme et enfant, le 
ddslr de faire ce qui est juste. Le fon- 
dement de ce ddslr est lo fait que rhomnie 
rdel est ddjA aussi juste que I'est Dieu, 
puisque rhomme est 1'image spirituelle, 

' \ 

L’Amour divin 
apporte 
laguerison 

Dans la Bible, Dieu nous fait 
cette promesse : « Je te guerirai, 
je panserai tes plaies.» 

Est-ce que vous aussi, vous 
desirez ardemment avoir l'as- 
surancc que Dieu prend soin de 
vous et vous guerit ? II faut 
peut-dtre que vous parveniez a 
comprendre Dieu d'une maniere 
plus profonde et plus complete. . 
Science et Sante avec In Clef 
des Ecritures est le Uvre qui 
peut vous aider., C'est un livre 
qui met en lumlere la bonte, Ie 
pouvoir et I'amour toujours pre- 
, sents de Dieu. 

Science et Sante parle de la 
Constance de Dieu et de Sa loi , 
qui gudrit par la prlere. II vous 
monlrera comment un change- 
ment do votre concept de Dieu 
et de l'homme peut apporter la 
gudrispn et la i-dgdndration dans 
votre vie. II vous montrera com- 
'f mpnt les pramesses de la Bible 

Vous pouvez oblenir un cxem- 
plaire de ce livre en envoyant 
$8.00 avec le coupon cl-dessous. 


Miss Frances C. Carlson 
Publisher's Agent 
One Norway Street 
Boston, MA.U.S.A. 021 15 
Veuillez m’envoyer un exemplairo 

j. — » o .X u a>i_b 
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^vR^iard Critchfield, ehetnaligeT#? 
onui uu a >»«« T-u" d ®» Washington Star, 

far'. Bauptgnrr ^ Ha « |^ °**fffTVnd einer aus einer 

die I^easnuttelp wwikv j^ ^hnUenen. Subvention einige J°b** 

kleinen *nd Africa gelebt und die Wj. 

Jr em/ dem Unde lebenden A*** j- 


des Ecritures. 
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N«. postal, villa 
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Pays 


*. >!'i. 


VQcfas.bgwahrf dem Unde I ebenden 

: ‘"W-f {***?? »«« bertchiet. 

• i S; ' !Vr-t ' ** 

■"'J ' i- ffl- i " ’.t •. : 


V. 


Mon cheque de $8.00 est joint en 1 ' 
paiement, ' 


Pour tous lenBBtgnameniB aur laa autres pubUcaliofii 
da la Science ChrdflennB en Irwtula. Acrlre a The Chili 
l tan Science Publishing Society, One Noryray Street Bo» 
•on, MaseachuaellB, USA. 021 (6. 


Dicjenigcn untcr uns. die als Tcilnehmcr 
nfler als ZiiSL-haucr an SpurtwcUbewcrben 
und Alinlichen Aktivit iilon Kreude haben, 
wissen, dab die elgcntllchen Darbkulungen 
nur wenig von del - groflen Anstrengung zei- 
gen, die mil der Vorbereitung fiir die Tell- 
nahme an einer Veranstallung verbunden 
hit. 

Ebenso 1st es im lAgllchen Leben. Die- 
jenigen, die in aUcm ihr Bestes zu tun su- 
chen, kennen die DlszlpUn und den Lohn 
individuellen Fortschritts, den eine gut 
vollbrachte Arbeit mil slch brlngt. Die 
Begrenzungen dcs materiellon Sinnes zu 
brechcn und slch liber sie zu erheben, das 
Verstlindnis von der Vollkommenhclt dcs 
Menschen als Gottcs Kind zu errcichen, 
das 1st die Grundlage fUr jedcs rechle 
Bemtihon. Auf ihr beruht unsor tAgliches 
Slreben, die Oberlcgenheit des Guten Ober 
das Bflse zu beweisen. 

Mary Baker Eddy, die Entdeckerln und 
GrUnderin der Christllchen WlssenschaR*. 
schreibt: „Haltc das Denken bestdndig auf 
das Dauernde, das Gute und das Wahre 
gerichtet, dann wirsl du das Dauernde, 
das Gute und das Wahre in dem Verhfiltnis 
erleben, wle es deine Gedanken beschflf- 
tlgt." 1 

Ungeachtet des SuOeren Anschelns exl- 
stlert In jedem Mann, jedcr Frau und je- 
dem Kind der Wunsch, recht zu handeln. 
Der Grund hierflir 1st, daB der wirkllche 
Mensch schon so recht ist wie Gott, denn 
der Mensch 1st das vollkommene, geistlge 
Bild - die Widerspiegelung - Gottes. Das 
erste Kapltel der Bibel enthdllt dies. Nach- 
dem der Berlcht erklfirt, daO Gott den 
Menschen Selnem Bild und alle.Dinge 
geschaffen hat, schlietJt er mlt den Wor- 
.ten: ,,Und Gott sah an alles, was er 
gemacht hatte, und slehe, es war sejir 
guL'" Dies ist die Wahrheit flber. den 
wlrkllchen Menschen und das wirkilche, 
geistlge Universum. 

Wie aber steht es dann mit dem mate- ■ 
riellen, physischen Bild vom Menschen 
und vom Universum, das das Base, die 


Tcilnahinslosigkflt, die Beschriinkungen, 
die Mlherfolgc elnschliein? Sie Kind falsche - 
Begrlffc vom Menschen. I)c-r tilaubc an 
ekn aus Mater it bestchendes Universum 
gibl dem Rosen Wirkllchkcll. Die Men- 
schen iniissen die Falschhelt der Materie 
tiberwlnden und heweisen, und sic mfissen 
die AUheit fiotlos, der ganz und gar gut 
und allmSchllg ist, erkennen und de- 
monstrieren. 

In der Christllchen Wissenschaft ist es 
unser Zlel, unsere wirkllche, geistlge Iden- 
tity als Kind Gottes zu verslehen und 
demontsprcchend zu leben. Die rlchtige, 
geistlge Auffassung vom Menschen ormtig- 
Uchlc es Christus Jesus, die Krankcn zu 
heilen, die Stlndor umzuwandeln und die 
Totcn zu erweeken. 

Das einzige lllndernis fUr gelstiges 
Wachstum ist eine matertelle GesLnnung. 
Das bewuBte BemUhen, tMgllch mehr von 
dem geistlgen Verstfindnis von Gott und 
dem Menschen zu erlangen, besteht aus 
Augcnbllcken ernsthaften Betens und der 
Hingabe. So gewlnnen wir Schritt fflr 
Schrltt die Freude, die Im Gehorsam ge- 
gen die Ermahnung zu flnden ist: „Be- 
flelOlge dlch, vor Gott dlch zu erzelgen als 
einen rechtschaffenen und unstrfifliehen 
Arbelter, der da recht austeilt das Wort 
der Wahrheit. ,,s Dlese Erkenntnls unseres 
wahren, geistlgen Selbst ist der Lohn, den 
uns niemand nehmen kann. 

'Wissenachafl und Gesundheii mit SchlUxsel sur 
Heiligen Schrift, S. 2S1; 'J. Mose 1:31; '2. Tt- 
mot he us 2:15. 


•CMhttart Science. apriOl: hr lBltan rttans. 

Die dsytachfl ObariMning dH Lehrbuchi Car Chrirt- 
Rciwn Wise sn sc Irafl, ..Wlcss/iicholl und <3 m und hell mil 
SchlOMwi zw Halllgan Sshilfr von Mary Bator eddy, ill 
mil <j«m angiiwJiin Text aul dor gaganotiarfldfl widen 
Bede srtiHlWolL Oaa Buoh tonn In den LBsezlmmem der 
Chrlsurohen Wlienaohofl getoufl warden Oder von 
Frances C. Gulion, -PubVshw^ Agent. One Norway 
Street. Beaton, Mueuhucelte. USA 

Auekunfi Uber andera chrlsOloh-wleiensehaniFche 
Bohriflen In deuteeher Bpradie erteill auf Antrege der- 
Vs r lag, Ttie Christian Science PuWWilrw Soc|aty. One 
Nanny Street. Boston. Maeuchueefle. USA 021 IB. 
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In the midst of a West German heat wave three polar bears play It cool 
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By Sven' Simon 
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Notation for novices 

woVr thereto, 

pray observe , . 

a modesty of utterance 
; that. becomes, most sweetly.. 

. those who see farthest.' 

. The over-proclaimed — 
i-. y'^ttsftreOTack^clazzle .. . 

‘ Instantly ditiilnlshliig ' ■ 

•. lantern or candle — . 

is usually what afterwards 
•. leaves op the air ;• V 

' that faintly acrid ■ £ 

smell of deceptioq,' ; 

• T :;.h. ' ’ T‘ Dtofia Peel ’ 

, r -i ■ 1 ■ ■■>■' 1 

| ^ ^ | V • ' ^ ^ | ^ , ' /^' ■ ; 

' " •" jj .• <■'’! •’ l'y\ ‘'"'j’ 1 ! •• 

k ; 'V‘ 'x? ■ \* i 1 :' 1 '- " :■/;■:■ 

* ■ » . ; j . . ■'• , r a - ; ’ • ' f ,, v i i it'll’ * , is.: v- x* r - 


ChJef" 195O: Oil on canvas by Franz Kllrie 

A heroic jump 
into the positive 


CourtBty of Th* Museum ol Modern Arl. New York 


‘ ^^^P^hthis strtngth ui 

wwiffi v u abBtrtct ***** * «&** 8Wgleofa 

artist?hali l d el ft 1 ' l8n ’* (‘‘om th© qualtoevat 

^ » Session a£ 

' latlonofUMii 1 ^^ Man J consist of an accumu* “Chief ,*» \ 
ret^ff nm tSf 8, It,8 ? tUmtd - « doesn't Kline’s tiaty 
u inTw' 1 *"?* staking charactertsU 

dextorlt^lt ten't smaH 18 8v ^ dence o'™™* ^ attar 

y Sffis$SSE5?S 

'■ ^fn^fcyrarslatwWto dynamism to 

tha“Cta?' ^ 0 ? Sh" / tffi* 8 aroUnd forces leapio 

when It was f aWy ' But ml ultimate «nl 

Goldwator ? y W mBans 

cussing Kline’ ' V lW7),dte- terms of dark 

lliifgili 


sWngth : under c6ntrol, of 'optimistic 
smuggle of an entirely unsentimental ‘grace 
under pressure.’ We like to think that SL 
qualities, and their direct i^nlwuiT 
lawlon are chawcterlsUcally American." 

KiiSi^L . whic t comes at the outset of 
KUne a mature style, in i960, grasps these 

scale form which seems to him and grow It 
and outfaces the belittling 
eye. Its exuberance magnificently com- 
a considerable de- 

f^m a Ab^L { M { noth,ng 8tatjc > 

, bu amorphous). The 

^najtdsm Is partly the result of its nalnt- 

uKtt D * B m ? ® ur * ln «« ««* partly Sf iht 
ultimate contrast of white with black Klin« 

>y no mews prevent* th e a S„?of th^ l„ 

terms of darkness and light n 

Wd to.be brutish or thwateiing. it is ^ 

ssi.sss. , r»' 

Tr. ' >■ T. .."i- ■ ; v Ahdr WB 


One sunflower 


awyc Karaen world, its p 

coronal fires In a celestial sw 

Swaying in orbit with the Blig 
wind, U calls yellow, yellow 
to all possible planets, I watc! 

on the parched grass, needinj 
requiring its light; having ohl 
or its equivalent, to give. 0, si 

send your staunch strength to 
here in this unkempt gaixien. 1 
fling forth your healing light t 
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The form of goodness 

There is something we can always be doing without reference to how 
good or hqw bad the age is. There is at least so much good in the world 
thatU admits of form and the making of form. And not only admits of it. 
btffealls for it. We people are thrust forward out of the suggestions of 
form In the rolling clouds of nature. In us nature reaches its height or 
form and through us exceeds itself. When in tloubl there is always form 
for us to go on with. Anyone who has achieved the least form to tic sure 
of it, is lost to the larger excruciations. I think it must stroke faith the 
right way. The artist, the poet, might be expected to be the most aware 
of such assurance, but it is really everybody’s sanity to feel It and live 
by it. Fortunately, too, no forms arc more, engrossing, gratifying, 
comforting, staying, than those lesser ones we throw off like vortex 
rings of smoke, oil our individual enterprise and needing nobody’s 
cooperation: a basket, a letter, n garden, a room, an idon, a picture, a 
poem. 

Robert Frost 

Excerpted from “The Amherst Student'’ by Robert Frost. Atlantic 
Monthly VAprll, 1971. 


O, conventions! 


The Monitor's religious article 


Doing one’s best 


The conventions are slowly dying, one by 
one: and If those of us who liked dressing for 
dinner in the jungle watch their passing with 
a nostalgic pang, the honest heart cannot but 
rejoice. There was a lot of hypocrisy about 
doing the right thing at the right time with 
the right Implements and in the right 
clothes. For instance, in my youth every- 
body donned church-going clothes on Sun- 
day, regardless of whether or not they had 
any intention of going to church. Even 
atheists did this. Nowadays you can go 
straight from the garden to a church Bervice 
-s. (Including a wedding) in denims and a T 
shirt, ana nobody but a very starchy groat- 
grandmother will frown. 

I wish someone would write a history of 
conventions: they are so odd. Whence do 
they stem? What makes them suddenly 
change? I am thinking at this particular 
moment of hats. When my grandfather was a 
young man and he went to call on a lady, say 
at teatime, he would take his hat into the 
drawingroom with him, and park it under his 
chair, his elegant grey suede gloves hanging 
. over Its rim. It is easy to see why this 
convention died. There are no tea times, no 
top hats, no drawingrooms, no chairs with a 
' clearance of more than two inches, and next 
to no ladies. 

■ All the same, in rather obscure unsophisti- 
cated places there are still men who, if they 


happen to be wearing a hat (which is very 
unlikely) raise it on meeting and parting 
from a woman. What Interests me is who 
decided, when, and where, that it was a mark 
of courtesy to bare the head? What is there 
so rude about a hat? 

Another curious convention, followed 
slavishly by all good Europeans, is eating 
asparagus with one’s fingers. With the 
exception of soup, you could not find a food 
less suited to manhandling, but although our 
American cousins have devised a special 
implement with which to guide - (his delec- 
table vegetable Into the face, this English 
consider it infra dig to use it. WS may teach 
our children to sit up straight and keep their 
tongues inside their mouthB, but it is 
Impossible to get a finger-steered asparagus 
between the teeth without first bending the 
body, then twisting the head, then flicking 
out the tongue, ophidian-wise. A stick of 
asparagus, with its green head dropping and 
rivulets of butter coursing down Us stem and 
on down the arm Is a severe test for even the 
most conventional of us. 

But will we give it up? We will not. We are 
determined, as are people who will not use 
fish knives, to make life as difficult as 
possible. Why? 


Virginia Graham 


Those of us who enjoy competitive sports 
and other activities, either as participants or 
spectators, know that (he actual perfor- 
mances show only a little of the great effort 
involved in preparing for participation In an 
event. 

The same applies In day-to-day living. 
Those who strive to do their best in every- 
thing they do know the disclpllno and the re- 
ward of Individual progress in a Job well 
dono. To break the limitations 0/ material 
sense and to rise alxive them, to reach tho 
understanding of man's perfection as the 
child of God, is Ute basts (or right endeavor 
of every kind. It is found In the everyday de- 
termination to prove the supremacy of good 
over evil. 

Mary Baker Eddy, the Discoverer and 
Founder of Christian Science, writes, “Hold 
thought steadfastly to tho enduring, the good, 
and the true, and you will bring these Into 
your experience proportlonabiy to their occu- 
pancy of your thoughts.”* 

Regardless of outward evidence there la in 
every man, woman, and child the desire to do 
right. The basis for this is that the real man 
Is already as right as God, for man is the 
perfect, spiritual image - the reflection - of 
God. The first chapter in the Bible reveals 
this. After the record slates that God made 
man in his own Image and created all things, 
It closes with the words "And God saw every 
thing that he had made, and, behold, It was 
very gpod."** This is the truth of the real 
man and the real, spiritual universe. 

But what about the material, physical view 
of man and tho universe, which Includes the 
evil, the apathy, 'the restrictions, the fail- 
ures? These are false concepts of man. The 
belief hi a matter universe gives reality to 
evlL Mankind must overcome and prove the 
falsity of matter and recognize and demon- 
strate the allnes8 of God, who ia all good, all 
powerful. 

In Christian Science the goal Is to know our 
real, spiritual identity as children of God and 
live accordingly. The correct, spiritual view 


BIBLE VERSE 

And God Is able to make all grace 
abound toward you; that ye, 
always having all sufficiency In aif 
things, may abound to every good 
worR. 

II Corinthians 8:8 


of man enabled Christ Jesus to heal the sick, 
reform sinners, raise the dead. 

The only opponent to spiritual growth Is 
materi&l-mindedness. The conscious effort to 
gain, each day, more of the spiritual under- 
standing of God and man is made up of mo- 
ments of earnest prayer and dedication. Thus 
we gain, step by step, the joy of obedience to 
Uic admonition “Study to shew thyself ap- 
proved unto God, a workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word 
of lruth.”t This recognition of our true, spiri- 
tual selfhood Is Ute reward that no one can 
lake from us. 

‘Science and Health with Key lo the Scrip- 
tures, p. 2B1; “Genesis 1:31; fll Timothy 
2:15. 
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Season of elements 

The season has arrived to give to rain • 

«« & 
of old emotions ; then, with every leaf 
eased from its pact with time, take Block again 
of fundamentals, stripped and starkly brief. 

And thus brought back to source — to inmost grain ' 
of seeded spark and purpose, where no thief 
named ego may blow up ( or out) the light ' 1 

held In these roots of reason — I may find, 
by clocks of contrast, why ail outward flight 
returns to inner base; why moon and mind 
and coins must have two sides ; why day and night :■ '* 
succeed each other, with each one Inclined 
to be the best by choice of present sight. ... ■ T" 

And joy will hold , with sorrow ail consigned. 

Bonnie May Malody , ' 


..Ambivalence 

White orope clouds Jii a satin sky y 
'Tnyitethe me^ : .**4 . 
Schedules, deadlines, and rou- ' 
tinea ■ ; 

Deny the invitation, 

Yellow butterflies tease ma 
Andbegmeto follpw. . - - 

loouia go fora walk, , ■ 

But ! must be back by three. 

Structured emotlon/oOnU’ivpd: : . V 
Responses, arid rationed time. 

" Freolude youthful pastimes, ; 

Still there lis the chance. , 

■ Elizabeth Fallon 1 


Send 
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free copy 
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Christian 
Science 
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Here’s a weekly magazine full 
of problem-solving Ideas, • 

Its inspiring articles, 
editorials, personal accounts 
of healing, and stories for 
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Games 
superpowers 
play 

By Russell Brines 

"" The cllpluinadc rviunciflnlion of India 
China probably will greatly complicate the al 
ready (angled geopolitics of South Asia. 

The giant neighbors have agreed (0 ex 
change ambassador; for the first time since 
1962 and are in process of doing so now. Theo 
relically, this will end a long period of mutual 
hostility, and surface tensions should subside. 

But the diplomatic move itself is part of a 
deadly half-secret geopolitical struggle and is 
bound to Intensify it. The Issues are complex 
but basically they involve political power over 
the Indian Ocean and the principal states bor- 
dering ft. 

The geopolitical conflict was set off by the 
episode that caused the Stno-lndian rupture - a 
- hit-and-run Invasion of Assam, eastern India, 
by sizable Chinese armies In October. 1002. 
The Chlneso withdrew from an unchallenged 
foothold within Indin under circumstances sug- 
gesting that the invasEon was designed prima- 
rily to intimidate (he world’s largest nona- 
ligned power. 

The humbled and frightened Indians wore 
thrown Into a totally new orbit. They aban- 
doned political and military defenselessness 
for massive rearmament and political aggres- 
siveness. The Soviet Union, flowing Into the 
vacuum, provided the arms to make India a 
military powerhouse. In the wars of 1085 and 
1B71, the Indian Army reduced its once-feared 
enemy, Pakistan, to a truncated nonthreat, but 
New Delhi still went on to become Asia's only 
noncommunist nuclear power. 

Today, the subcontinent is a major skirmish 
line In the global Sino-Sovlet cold war. India 
ha® become a de facto ally In the relentless So- 
m drive toward eastern Asia through the In- 
dian Ocean. The Chinese, believing themselves 
to bo the ultimate target, are trying to block 
the Soviets al every point. China Is Pakistan's 
principal protector and may assume that role 
to Bangladesh, which has become distrustful of 
India, the midwife who brought It into the inde- 
• PB 5 e ? wor *d- Behind the scenes. Moscow- 
controlled Indian communists provide in- 
wduable support for Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhis "democratic dictatorship." Chlnese- 
tonuenced communists furnish the most threat- 
opposition, whonever their leaden es- 

niih! Sl S l Uatl ? n ' Inrtla has S0U B }lt unsuccess- 
yaWS 10 nstot * m relaUon 8 
with China. One apparent purpose is to check- 

mate growing Chinese influence along the east- 
e ™J an *; J 0 * Jn the Kingdom of Nepal, on the 
northeast border. Another may well be that the 
proud Indians are trying to counterbalance 
Moscow s demanding embrace, even though 
they tempered the overture to Peking witha 
“ *"■* greatly, sanding 
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America’s tricentennial — a look ahead 


Washington 

As (In- Unitud Stales puis (he second IflO- 
year candle on its birlhdiiy take, it stums inev- 
i table that an even more challenging future 
lies ahead before II lights the third. 

National problems will become global; cnil- 
cai decisions will be made that, as always, are 
only dimly perceived as critical at the time 
Awesome difficulties loom. 

Meanwhile, the humdrum tasks of com- 
monplace people will continue and will sustain 
the life of the republic, as they have in the 
past. 

At each of America's previous landmarks, 
people discerned problems (hat sooner or later 
had to be faced. But facing them was another 
matter. Thomas Jefferson put a philippic 
against slavery into (he first draft of the Dec- 
laration of Independence; It was thrown out It 
look the Civil War to settle the matter. 

In 1876, in the Grant administration, a reces- 
sion emphasized the need of a central banking 
system and a curb on lawless corporations. But 
it took half-a-dozen moro panics to get the Fed- 
eral Reserve system enacted, and the anti- 


expansion elsewhere; the so-called "green rev- 
olution” (development of strains or higher- 
yielding grains) required more fertilizer, more 
machines, more fuel, chemicals, and energy. A 
generation ago. Western Europe was the only 
food-importing region; today. Asia, Africa. 
Latin America, Western Europe, and Eastern 
Europe (including the Soviet Union) are net 
grain importers. Virtually the entire world de- 
pends on North American (Canadian, U.S.) 
food exports. Population and food are problem 
No. 1 for America’s century No. 3 
ENVIRONMENT 

Global energy consumption Increases about 4 
percent a year and doubles every 18 years, ac- 
cording to one computation. Industrial produc- 
tion grows around 7 percent a year and doubles 
every 10 years. 

“If this trend were to continue for 50 years,” 
Stewart Udall, former secretary of the Inte- 
rior declares, "raw-material demands would 
double five Umes and require a volume of re- 
source extraction 30 times greater than the 
present demands 


single H-bomb, according to 
("The Hydrogen Bomb II") 
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Readers write 

On Caribbean budgets and Mideast tribalism 


times the energy of the Hlroshima^bomh 11 Due t0 temporary grounding, for technical reasons, of 
a lfrmlle .adius 0 f destruction of bu2* 


0f bomb, accoij 


planes carrying newspaper mails (0 Grenada and other islands. 

.... - - your Issue of May 31 has only now reached me. 

to mis estimate, could wipe out Oilcan Your La ^ n America correspondenTs story. “Caribbean is- 
srngle flash. ‘‘8°! lands cling like barnacles (p Britain," Is an accurate summary' 

‘Common sense Will prevail 1 0f 1110 811031100 10 parts where small Islands face the 
Nothing like this will ever hann nced t0 dedd e> 1 “ ili,er or not to go it alone - except for one 

feel, nor will Individual niiei**,- w/ 1 ’. atetemciiMflat has astonished some of us here. Mr. Goodsell 
permitted - the consennen^o b ackmsj! teal the government of Trinidad and Tobago “props up 

tatine that ™ en , are so den Us northern neighbor Grenada with a mullimillion-dollar an- 

2 ! wU1 P rev «U- sd nuBl budget support payment.” No such luck. Trinidad made a 

nf fh™ u S 3 hopeful factor: ah single cash grant to Grenada to help it out of special difficul- 
sroiio kJi , U ® h " terror obtains already, n Ues arising out of a political upheaval early in 1974. There is 
"“‘“I No Mta «> ««>ual b^e l sU pport. ^ 


over dare, (hey ramend.lo ise'ttab^JlJ 
These are three problems • - 


And 1 question whether the entire annual budget of this tiny 


Keith Sbciford 


s;; Va7D V lS“!n c "lh„“nZ; T lhc . 2076 ^ S ^“‘oo <■ ws d.v~7; r^“!^ '° e , 

world problems do not come hv^np^' T f oday ' ready some crlt,ca I materials are short, he 1932 depression, Frankl/n Delano RooaevcV 
romelimes itTote l ™ °r ‘T 1 "W* there ta no evldence «>« the world's 8erted extraordinary power. 

■ ... . _ like a fIre storm °f crises supplies are limitless If America’s iliird century is one of tetd 


m ' jT" “* v -‘“ cc pnioiems most freori naUon °f 000 hundred thousand people could be said to be in 
in riJ no t mn the United Statea and hS ^ ‘'mulUmllllon dollar" class. 

spond? nBXt yearS ' H0W m ** Grcnad “’ Wcst ,ndlc8 

History shows that America 
reaches for and suppo rls7tron g \Z 
time of strain: Lincoln stretched the 


One of the most serious problems in ihe Middle East situ- 
ation is Ihe similarity In the behavior of all factions. Each 
seems willing to commit violence lo every other group. Each 
sees this as different from violence commuted against them. 
Each seems willing to rule others out of an equal share in Ihe 
government of the area they control. Tribalism of the fanatical 
sort that persists in the Middle East is out of key with the 20lh 
certury. 

In the agonies of Reformation and counter-reformation. Eu- 
rope discovered centuries ago that it is possible lo run a suc- 
cessful political economy incorporating people of various be- 
liefs and backgrounds. This is the end I feel Ihe United Slates 
should be pursuing - the idea of government with good will ex- 
tending across peoples of different culture and belief. Simply 
backing one faction or another is against our heritage, our be- 
liefs as a nation, and the possibility or solving an age-old prob- 
lem. 

Klsah, IH. Paul O. Williams 


flhAnd MlrMla umuiess. 

their children, ^ol they^mu^ 1 fL^them^ R ta™ 060188 Wa ? hin £ ,on,s da y> virtually all tIie same pressure for strong government 
sometimes lakes all toe* rssaurZ “ d self-employed; j ™straint could occasionally be po J 


t\nA B , Ulefr resourcea merely to 

find a parking place downtown. 

Three problems most concern ftiturologlsts: 
he population explosion; possible environmen- 
tal deterioration; nuclear war 
POPULATION 

The number of people on earth - presently 4 
billion -- will double at present rates in 30 
years. Then, if unchecked, it will double at fas- 
ter rates, so that theoretically by A D 2076 It 
would be 40 billion. But Lester R. Brown, for- 
mer administrator of the Internationa] Devel- 
opment Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 

head ? 016 non P rof11 World 
Ins “ tute * says that Is absurd; spaceship 
Mrth cant accommodate so many passen- 

fiOTS. 


100 years later, most still were self-employed AJread >’ in modern times, the swift lo:2 

It is so no longer. The feeling of the inevita- chan S e is visible; the middle-age genenl 
bUlty of technological progress continues; complains of a partial failure to pass on list 
people move into cities where 39 percent of the 068 to lls children. 

"edbyTo'^- A “ percent fl8Ure Onioning going on 
Technology still brilliantly raises living «» fl n “ C al “ tudes may chm & 10 the next] 
dards for the fortunate industrial countries but * wldeapread Questioning of the Im| 

exacts a price. Not only 


new 
trade. 

suggests that breaking 
^comeetton is a major motive 8 

S? H^ ff 5 Ver ! ,m0nt of Prem,er Hus Kuo-feng 
Itos UtUe else to galr^, from a diplomatic shift 

SrodSi ar ° U “ ,he so-called Chi- 
nese radicals who, In effect, are demarildlnB a 

Sw J t>aSp ‘ t0 thalr iri tcmi 

: gWhout the subcontjnent. as New Delhi weu 
‘ P robaW y WUl be 4hrust 

'ffi ft^Jf t0 h th r Mu8,lm world towa rd 

-^cn n tuiTod sharply after the 1971 defeat 
• 11,6 indo-Saviet coalition 

J ! 6 dC8 ?Py took nation and are 

v ^ ble counteralliance of 

iSqffi"' Wandtnj 

s with a vital slako it this 

.conflict cpparonlly ha§ been dea ft" out or the 
game,..except ‘ln. lrqn, by - cbftgressional to - 1 

•Sim ^^ a «cahi8m. 

eXC0pt lho Soviet union, 
•depend .ubon Amnri^nn imuun ’ 


wlrH Sdencfl Advlsor y Panel on 

^ f ^ reported that malnu- 

Wtlon already affects 60 percent of the popu- 

01 “developed nations; a committee 
of the NaUonal Research CouncU in a report, 

nTnS n r^ F ° 0d ” (1975 )- hlnts that world 
population will level off (by war or famine) at 
not more than 10 billion: “In the long run at- 
tainment of an average rate of Increase very 
close to zero Is inevitable.” , 

J 1 "? debated. It is noted that 

tho global birthrate is already comlna down 
particularly in urbanized, Industrial countries 
and in authoritarian China by social pressure 
How to feed the newcomers? The prospects 
for expanding food supplies depend on eco- 
Mmic ecoioglca 1 , and technological factors. 
J^resem^food sources can be expanded and 
stretched. But nearly every change requires 


. . L ^ has social Ufa 

changed, but technology now challenges earth 
air and water resources. Certainly with a po- 
tential of 46 billion people, and with a potential 
output increased 1,000 Umes, the United 
States will be celebrating Its tricentenary in 
A.D. 2078 bn a busy UtUe planet. Some environ- 
mentalists argue that the tolerance of the at- 
mosphere for heat absorption will be reached 
by that Hma, with Inevitable climate changos. 

N™ p TAr No - 2foriheih,rdcentur - v - 

Social changes like those forecast bring glo- 
bal strains on political institutions, and some 
wonder if the United Slates can maintain Its 
present Industrial superiority. The story of the 
r y ears may depend on whether Amer- 
Ingly 8 dS s suprernacy P'acefully or grudg- 

Amerlca spends around |80 billion a year for 
toe military^ (not Including veterans’ pensions 
and the like). According to one estimate (Ruth 
Leger Slvard, “World Military and Social Ex- 
pendUurqs, 1974”) worldwide naUonal military 

ta liu, Were around 1226 billions 
warheads and Russia considerably less. A 


Roscoe DrummonH 


bllity of "progress" Is now going on, and id 
is a widespread feeling of not being in cj 
of things. 

Management-consultant Stephen Rose 
certain signs of so-called Future Shock 
dal dislocation, rootlessness, alienation, 
fusion, sensory overload.” Ho does itof 
them too seriously, however. Basically I 
Ueves (as do most observers) lhat, given 
America can cope. 

Whal Is the reason for tho belief? 
lie ahead that too brave men in Cl 
H all In 1776 never conceived - that the 
generation of President Grant, opening 
Philadelphia Exhibition in 1876 (willi.l 
Pedro, Emperor of Brazil), never imagW* 

But dangers laid ahead, loo, when.lhfKi 
flower crossed too Allnnlie; when pW, 
climbed the Allcghanlos; when covered wp! 
toiled to tho Pacific. They followed fl U* • 
So do their descendants, hardly realizing^ 
haps - and so Imaginative that they e# - 
even visualize defeat. ' 

Not only the leaders must carry this flrf . 
through its perils - the plutonium era 
must the humdrum. courage of evefftoyi-* 
doing commonplace things. Shocks of Itej ■ & 
tore may disturb them, but will not J ‘ 
their domestic dlurnltles. 



UNESCO— tool of news censorship 


Washington 


TwriSS; evidence , jg-. concii^ive 

% economic and cultural arm 
^ Nations, is In the destructive grip 

»>e 

; !? wyeree uie role of . UNESCO, whow man. 
■ WM o tp , ,b® l P t0 /expand the free flow of 

Sfh *? Q ^P aUofl “ross frontiers and 

'^thin member nations. : 


wklo ce„m«hin .world- 


wheqta not abandoned, just temporarily 


on 


d6r J he “ glS of UNESCO, to justify govern 

by 


.«S,t s co w S SVSTS STJ 1 
of UNESC0 open ^ 


- to what if “ many 88 m “sten 

to wnat it describes as “the ominous ron 

P ress ?nd Its audiences ev- 
erywhere _ by dlscloslna top' Rll he i - a il 


thought control to their own people can(kj 
means- to get wider arid fuller control of In- 
itiation to and from their countries and d*y‘ 
with the moral authority of an arm of*-.-. 
United Nations. .- 

They propose all kinds of devices in ifc/. . 
the behavior" of the press. They -see 
Pwton' hat governments" should 


that the press serves the interests of t 
emments. They propose toat 
ensure that news agencies are 
empowered, to disseminate" news 
1 ments deem correct. Tjtey talk 
being measured by Its ideological 
What is happening here should 


*v\v 


• ■:&&' other divisions are iMraddi^ 
’’K findwaysto 


v ^ ‘ i v ^ - i ^ re^nyir^ Doxieif 

a-?'; . k. 

t .- • i s -• . . •• V' >V- i- l 




;wfdo centotshlp qt ;• 

‘ -■'V : now goyerritrients which Wy ^ ;in; the process of . 

\ ^ «fr®adyapp|y -UNpiscO aifd the United Ngtlwi3/ . 
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Prometheus’s rock 
and our new role 


The dedicated energy-saver, who shall be known hence- 
forth as Holden A. Ohm, has, let's face It, a personality 
problem. Ail too often he suffers from a tendency to spell 
“energy-saver" as "energy-savior." 

Holden may be right, but he ought not to be righteous un- 1 
less he wishes to be no more popular than a speed-trap po- 1 
liceman or an out-of-town umpire - especially with ihe 
dedicated energy-waster, the old-time consumer, who shall 
be known ns Burns A. Wall. And does he have a personality 
problem ! 

Tho reader should feel free to picture Holden as being as 1 
gaunt as a hungry puritan with fanatical blue eyes (actually 
he is slightly plump with soft brown eyes). Or lo sec Burns | 
as loose-lipped, as flabby as a late Roman emperor (he Is, 
in fact, small, wiry, with a wintry little smile). StUi. the ob- 
ject in personalizing this policy-issue Is not to be cute but lo 
omphaslzc that saving energy and persuading others to do 
it (not least of all within one’s family) is first and last a 
problem in human relations — In one-on-one diplomacy. 

Here Is a kind of cUquetle book, a manual of no-nos for 
the overzealous energy-saver: 

For example, Holden should never, never use a wall 
switch to snap off a light when Burns is alone in a too glo- 
riously lit room, particularly when that room is the bath- 
room. To be plunged into utter darkness — or even dimness 
— Is to be (dunged Into a sort of primeval black forest, and 
Holden must not be surprised if the experience produces all 
the usual primeval emotions in Burns. A saber-toothed tiger J 
win stalk out of that suddenly darkened cave. Holden will 
be advised to take himself elsewhere on the double-quick, 
even if be has to waste a little energy of his own doing so. 

If Holden Is in a small car - packed, of course, to the 
sunroof with poftto of ppasengors - or jferiiap*' austerely pe- 
W^to, .hojsfauM iof at jfiat Uthe tiy word- of I 
:to Bttns aa Burns, ^rndkify:/ 
W^hto-Dqtrtif monster out of hid drlVevfty.'j 
Such phrases from Holden as, "IVhen, are ypu going to get * 
rid of that gas-guzzling dinosaur?" - appkBii -lolid .enough 
for the neighborhood to hear - are likely to get him amf his 
10«peeder wiped out on the next corner, an ovent : which 
would cause another civic problem (junk disposal) and be 
absolutely no help at all. 

A third scene: H Olden has been putting In a busy energy- 
saving Saturday,, adding -to bis compost heap and hanging 
out Ms washing Instead of sodding It through tho dryer. 
Burns Is burning as he watches from his well-lighted . living 
room — with the TV on, thoiigh nobody Is looking, and (he 
aiwMQdllioner blasting, though It's barely 75 degrees. Still, 
Burns Is getting the p oinL tie Is just about to snap off a 
switch or two when Holden goes too far. He strolls out with 
a scythe to attack his lawn. 

Now Burns undorstnnds why Holden gave up a power 
mower. But where's the old hand mower? He opens the 
only window without an alr-cohdiUoner to ask. Alas, Holden 
- will he never learn? - has just been walling to answer. 

He discovered, he explains, that be was using almost eight 
ounces of oil a year to lubricate the hand mower. Waste! 
Waste! 

. Burns slams his window shut with a hysterical giggle and 
throws on a few more switches while opening a couple of 
hot water taps for good measure. Holden's purism - hLs 
silly asceticism - only confirms Bprfls , In his., fundamental 
pfifiooophy: ,v nte iMfivtouaT'can really do nothing! Every 1 
economy is only the smallest drop In the biggest bucket.’’ 1 ' 

But who hasn’t had enough Of these shame-and-guttt 
gambits by Bedded, these saya-wlio?. ploys by Bums? Ob- 
viously we have arrived at the Age of Gamea-Nobody-Wtos.! 
i Ouce oppn a; time Prometheus - who didn't even have a 
pcrepoahty proMem - tried to give Mankind the gift of fire 
and .endpd wp chatoed.tp .a rock. Now file gift of fire is 
bring partially taken back, or , at least put on a sort of 
tbnee-to-Utomatch basis, and once again, not energy but the 
utfnwut of Ha, presence, (or. absence) excites constitutes 
file bredfcamSot- 

Ire at one level - hot Uie least; profound level either - |s 
a. comedy of manners, and we may hove to become a morfc 
civil ha >eU as a materially poorer' race lh order to avoid 
that final banal ^ scene, showing beneath one last fading 
apot%bt (he great-great-greatgrandchlldrcn of bplh^ Holder 
and Brins bound by one and the same chain to a very, very, 
cold rock called planet earth. . 
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